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PREFACE 



The Faimly Support Act is one of the most comprehensive pieces of 
legislation affecting the welfare system enacted in many years. In addition to the 
JOBS program, the Act covers child support enforcement, the provision and 
funding of child care services, transitional health and child care benefits, and 
benefits for tv/o-parent families. Many of these other issues are relevant to the 
implementation of JOBS, but a thorough discussion of research in all these areas is 
well beyond the scope of a single document This report does not attempt to 
cover all these related issues; instead, the focus is on research related to 
employment programs for individuals receiving AFDC payments. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) Training Program, mandated 
by the Family Support Act of 1988, requires states to establish employment 
programs for recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
V\^ithin u\c gent parameters of JOBS, however, states have considerable 
flexibility to structure the programs to meet the needs of the AFDC recipients in 
their state. 

This new federal mandate ccmes at a time when considerable research has 
been conducted addressing the most effective ways to assist AFDC recipients find 
employment and increase their earnings. This report synthesizes some of the most 
significant research findings and relates them to the decisions states face as they 
implement their JOBS programs. 

Changes In the U.S. Workforce Affect Job Prospects of AFDC Recipients 

The Family Support Act is being implemented as the U.S. economy - and 
the jobs being created in the economy - are in a period of change. These changes 
result from several key economic trends. One is the declining number of new 
workers entering the labor market each year. This means that employers 
increasingly need each new worker they can find who can perform adequately on 
the job. Moreover, the proportion of new workers from low income or minority 
backgrounds is increasing. 

These developments are good news for AFDC recipients and for 
employment-related programs for these recipients. Workers whom employers 
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might not have hired in the past v/hen there were more potential workers to 
choose from may nov/ be able to obtain jobs. 

But if there is good news in these developments, there is also a strong 
danger signal, stemming from a second basic economic trend. The workplace is 
becoming more technological. An inaeasing number of the jobs that pay enough 
to lift a family out of poverty require higher levels of education and basic skills in 
reading and mathematics than such jobs required in the not-too-distant past 
Education and basic skills levels now play a larger role in influencing income 
levels and poverty status tlian even a decade ago. 

The evidence suggests that in some parts of the country, a mismatch is 
already developing between the higher levels of skills needed to fill the new jobs 
and the lower education and basic skill levels of disadvantaged workers. This can 
create a sitjation in which there are substantial numbers of unfilled jobs along 
with Jarge numbers of unemployed workers. In some urban areas, employers 
already are having difficulty filling jobs requiring certain levels of basic skills, 
while substantial numbers of unskilled adults reiaain poor and unemployed. 

There is a danger that despite the tightening of labor markets, many AFDC 
reapients and other low income individuals still may be unable to find steady jobs 
~ especially jobs that can lift them out of poverty - becaUse they lack the 
requisite levels of education or basic skills. This danger is especially great for 
AFDC recipients, many of whom have particularly low levels of education and 
basic academic skills. 



Employment Programs Not Equally Effective for All Participants 

In recent years, several studies have examined the effects of employment 
and training programs for AFDC recipients. Those conducted by the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) are particularly useful because they 
compare the employment and earnings effects of these programs with what would 
have happened in the absence of the program. 

The MDRC researchers used randomly selected control groups of AFDC 
recipients who did not participate in the employment programs, but who were 
otherwise comparable to the participants. The researchers thus were able to 
compare those who participated in the employment program and then obtained 
jobs with those in the control group who obtained jobs on their own. The 
difference between the number of participants who found jobs and the number of 
control group members who found jobs reveals how many of the participants 
obtained jobs as a result of the employment programs. 

viii 
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One important finding of this research is that the programs are least 
effective for those who are the most job-ready. Many of the most job-ready 
recipients find employment on their own, even without the emplo}Ti\ent programs. 
Therefore, even though relatively large numbers of the most job-ready did find 
jobs after participating in an employment program, there was little or no net 
inaease in their employment. 

The largest impact of the programs studied by MDRC, most of which 
offered mainly job search assistance and unpaid work experience (or "workfare"), 
was on those in a middle group in terms of job readiness. These were 
participants who had received AFDC in the past, but had been off the program 
for a period of time, including those who had a small amount of earnings in the 
previous year. For these moderately job-ready recipients, the employm.ent 
programs led to modest but significant increases in employment and earnings, and 
these effects continued through the end of the evaluation period, up to three years. 

The employment programs studied by MDRC were less effective in 
increasing the earnings of those who were the least job-ready - those who had 
not worked at all in the prior year or who had been on AFDC for more than two 
years. The lack of an impact on the earnings of the least job-ready may have 
beexi due to the type of services provided. As noted, the employment programs 
studied by MDRC provided fairly low-cost services such as job search assistance 
and workfare. For recipients with serious barriers to employment, these services 
appear to have been insufficient to enable them to overcome these barriers and 
find employment. 

More Intensive Services for Those with Greater Barriers to Hmpioyment 

The Family Support Act requires states to spend more than half of their 
employment program funds on certain target groups: young high school dropouts, 
young people with little work experience, recipients who are about to become 
ineligible because their children will be too old to qualify for AFDC, and long- 
term AFDC recipients. Many of the recipients in the target groups are among the 
most disadvantaged of the AFDC population. 

The research indicates that low-cost employment services, such as job search 
assistance, have not been very effective in increasing the employment or earnings 
of AFDC recipients with the greatest barriers to employment. On the other hand, 
more intensive job training services do appear to help these more disadvantaged 
recipients. Several state programs offering intensive services have been shown to 
increase the employment rates and earnings of less job-ready recipients. 

ix 
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"Intensive services" are those services - such as basic or longer-term 
education, occupational skill training, or job-readiness training - intended to 
improve a participant's work-related skills. Less intensive services, such as job 
search assistance, help participants find employment without significantly 
upgrading their skills. 

One intensive training program found to be particularly successful with the 
least job-ready AFDC recipients was a program known as "Supported Work." This 
program provided a supportive work environment and gradually increasing job 
resi)onsibilities to long-term AFDC recipients with little or no recent work 
experience. The evaluation of Supported Work found significant increases in 
employment and earnings, as well as reductions in AFDC payments, for 
participants as compared with a control group of comparable AFDC recipients not 
enrolled in the program. 

Another program offering intensive employment services to AFDC recipients 
with substantial barriers to employment was the Training Opportunities in the 
Private Sector (TOPS) program in Maine. More than a year after leaving the 
program, participants had higher employment rates than a comparable control 
group of AFDC recipients not participating in TOPS. The earnings of participants 
were also significantly higher, on average. 

Similarly, the Baltimore (Maryland) Options Program offers more intensive 
services, such as basic literacy training, high school equivalency preparation, job 
skills training, and work experience, to AFDC recipients with substantial 
employment barriers. An evaluation of the Options Program found that 
participating AFDC recipients had higher employment rates and greater earnings 
than a comparable g>^oup of recipients who participated in a less intensive 
program consisting primarily of job search assistance. 

It is also impcsrtant to consider how intensive services are provided. 
Preliminary results from a demonstration of education and job training services for 
single parents from minority groups suggest that educational services may be more 
effective if they are integrated into programs of job skill training. 

In this demonstration, increases occurred in participants' employment and 
earnings at the program site emphasizing practical occupational skill training 
designed to meet the needs of specific jobs in the local job market. The job 
training was provided to all participants regardless of their educational 
background, and rejnedial education was offered within the context of job skill 
training. Other demonstration sites placed more emphasis on classroom instruction 
in basic education, which preceded training in specific job skills. No 
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improvements in participants' employment or earnings appeared to result from the 
services provided at these sites, although these findings were only preliminary. 
(At the time of the preliminary findings, seme of the participants were still in 
training and so were not available for employment.) 

Coordinating with Other Agencies to Provide More Intensive Services 

Ore way for state and local welfare departments to stretch limited resources 
is to use the education, employment, and training services provided by other 
agencies. Many welfare departments already work wath other agencies because 
they have found developing separate education, employment, and training services 
specifically for AFDC recipients can be expensive and time-consuming. Using the 
services of existing programs may be an efficient way to provide more intensive 
education and training services, even if the welfare department pays part of the 
cost. 

Developing a cooperative relationship with other organizations and agencies 
is especially important in education. In the past, most welfare agencies had little 
contact with state or local education agencies. The JOBS program, however, puts 
much more emphasis on education than the AFDC employment programs in most 
states, requiring that states provide educational services to certain recipients if they 
do not have a high school diploma. 

In many states, welfare departments already work with Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) agencies to provide training services for AFDC recipients. 
Data from these states indicate that these relationships can work w^U, but that 
there are barriers to overcome in successfully working with JTPA. Some of these 
barriers are likely to be lessened, however, by legislative changes in the JTPA 
program expected to be enacted in 1990. 

Eestablishing working links with education and training agencies may not be 
as difficult as some AFDC administrators fear. In many cases, state and local 
agencies providing remedial education and job training serve a clientele that 
overlaps with the AFDC population. Just as the state welfare department cannot 
provide all education and training services needed by AFDC recipients, so the 
other education and training agencies cannot provide all the needed support 
services such as child care and tr>nsportation assistance to their low income 
clientele. These other agencies may welcome a cooperative relationship with the 
state welfare department that helps them fulfill their own obligations to this 
population. 
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Employment Programs for Two-parent Families Not Shown to be Effective 



The Family Support Act requires all states to provide AFDC benefits to two- 
parent families in which the principal wage earner - usually the <^ather - is 
uneniployed. The law also mandates that states establish employment programs 
which require at least one of the parents in each two-parent family to engage in 
some work-related activity. ^ ^ 

The law sets very high partidpatton requirements for states in the 
employment programs for tvc -parent families. Moreover, states are given less 
flexibility in designing programs for two-parent families than for single-parent 
families. Programs for two-parent families must provide work-related activities 
such as on-the-job training or workfare, rather than education, skills training, or 
job search assistance. The combination of the requirement for work-related 
activities and the very high mandated participation rates can make these programs 
costly to operate. ^ " 

Yet the research does not demonstrate that either low-cost services such as 
job search or more intensive services have been effective in inaeasing employment 
or earmngs among AFDC recipients in two-parent families. Although one 
program did increase the employment rates and earnings of the principal wage 
earner in two-parent families, previous studies of similar programs found no 
significant impact on employment or earnings. 

The reason for the lack of impact in previous shidies appears to be that the 
primary wage-earners in two-parent families (most of whom are men) tend to be 
among the most job-ready of all AFDC recipients. AFDC employment programs 
have the least impact on participants who are the most job-ready, because these 
participants tend to find jobs on their own, whether they are enrolled in an 
employment program or not. 

In states v/ith resource constraints, there is a serious risk that providing 
services to large numbers of the AFDC recipients in two-parent families will 
reduce the funds available to provide services to single mothers. Single mothers 
are more likely than recipients in two-parent families to benefit from employment 
services and more likely to remain on the AFDC program for longer periods of 
time if they are not assisted in finding employment. Therefore, it may be prudent 
for states to defer establishing a separate program for recipients in two-parent 
families until required to do so in fiscal year 1994, especially since it is possible 
that the participation requirements for two-parent families might be changed before 
then. 
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Voluntary Programs Can Be Effective 

Several states currently operate voluntary progranas or have voluntary 
components within their progran;s. Participants in many of the programs offering 
more intensive services have been volunteers. Even v^ithin mandatory programs 
there is a great deal of variation among states in how strictly sanctions are 
imposed for non-participation. State administrators v^U continue to have 
considerable leeway in determining how much to emphasize voluntary compliance 
and how strictly to enforce mandatory participation requirements. 

Studies of voluntary programs indicate that these programs can successfully 
attract a sufficient number of participants. An Urban Institute study of the 
entirely voluntary Massachusetts Employment and Training (ET) Choices program 
indicates that about two-thirds of all adults receiving AFDC in Massachusetts in 
fiscal year 1987 completed the initial ET Choices assessment and orientation, and 
half of all adult AFDC radpients participated in some substantive component. 

Several of the employment and training programs found to be successful 
were voluntary programs. Participants in the Supported Work Program, the AFDC 
Homemaker-Home Health Aide Demonstrations, and TOPS were all volunteers. 
All three programs produced significant increases in the employment and earnings 
of participants over those of comparable non-partidpants. 

Some administrators may be concerned that voluntary employment programs 
v'ould primarily attract the most employable AFDC redpients. The studies of 
voluntary employment programs do not support this concern. Two of the three 
voluntary programs discussed here ~ Supported Work and Maine's TOPS program 
~ were intended to reach redpients who had substantial barriers to employment, 
as indicated by their lack of pnor work experience and relatively long time 
receiving AFDC benefits. The characteristics of those who ac^^ally partidpated 
indicate that the programs were successful in reaching this group. 



Conclusions from the Research 

While changes in the workforce over the next decade v^ill likely impr^ ve the 
job prospects of many workers, those with less education and poor skills may be 
left out. These trends suggest that states may find it to their advantage to go 
beyond the minimum requirements of the Family Support Act in providing 
educational services to their AFDC population. 

One area states may want to emphasize more than is required by the 
regulations is providing basic literacy services. The research indicates that the 
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achievement of higher levels of basic academic skills, such as reading, is strongly 
associated with an increase in earnings, even wthout an increase in education 
level. 

States also should consider including post-secondary education, such as 
college studies, in their JOBS programs. The research indicates that a college 
education is associated with a substantially greater level of earnings than a high 
school diploma. It would be especially unwise for states to discourage recipients 
already in self-initiated post-secondary programs from completing these programs. 

Among the least job-ready recipients, the research done by MDFC and 
others has found that lower-cost services, such as job search assistance, generally 
do not produce significant effects on employment or earnings. For this gioup, 
more intensive education or training services appear to be more effective than the 
'ess intensive services like job search in increasing employment and earnings. The 
greater effectiveness of more intensive services for those with greater barriers to 
employment confirms the notion that investments in education and training can 
inaease a partidpctiU's ability to compete for higher-skilled and better-paying jobs. 

The data on the length of time recipients remain on AFDC indicate that 
some recipients find jobs and leave AFDC on their own, but that a substantial 
proportion of these former recipients return to AFDC within a short time. If they 
are to become self-suffident and remain off AFDC, recipients need to find jobs 
that are stable tind pay enough to provide a leasonable income. Lov/-paid jobs 
may enable them to leave AFDC temporarily, but a disruption in /.heir income, 
such as a job layoff or an illness in the family may send them back to the 
program. For this reason, the more successful programs have sought to enable 
participants to find jobs that paid more than the minimum wage and could 
provide longer-term economic security. 

In planning for the provision of more intensive education and training 
services, states should build their capacity to provide these services during the 
next few years, when federal participation requirements are lower. The JOBS 
program participation requirements are set at rela*:ively lower levels in fiscal years 
1990 and 1991 and then inaease through fiscal year 1995. A state that does not 
allocate resources to provide sufficient slots in intensive education and training 
programs in the early years of the JOBS program may find it more difficult to 
find the resources to launch these activities in subsequent years, as the 
participation requirements increase. 

States designing JOBS programs will find that they generally get what they 
pay for. Programs providing more intensive education and training services are 
likely to be more expensive per participant than programs providing only the 

xiv 
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minimum amount of intensive services and concentrating instead on job search or 
similar services. Tne behefils of providing more intensive ser/iccs, hov/ever, ir.ay 
well outweigh the costs, both in improving the lives of some of the poorest 
mothers and children and in the gains states may realize even if only a small 
portion of their longer-term AFDC recipients are able to achieve self-sufficiency. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is intended for state and local administrators, advocates, and 
others who are concerned with the implementation of state education, employment, 
and training programs for AFDC recipients mandated under the Family Support 
Act of 1988. The Act requires each state to set up a Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills (JOBS) Training Program for AFDC recipients. However, within the general 
parameters of the JOBS program, states have considerable flexibility to design 
programs that best meet the needs of their AFDC caseloads. 

In addition to the mandate to implement a JOBS program, the Family 
Support Act provides additional federal funding for the program. Total federal 
funding for the program is set at $800 million in fiscal year 1990, rising to $1.3 
billion in fiscal year 1995. 

This new federal mandate and tlie additional federal funding come at a time 
when considerable research has been generated concerning the most effective 
employment and training programs for AFDC recipients. Within the past few 
years, major studies have examined the employment needs of AFDC recipients, the 
impacts of employment programs on different groups of recipients, and the types 
of programs that appear to be most effective. 

This report synthesizes some of the most significant recent research findings 
and relates them to the decisions states face as they implement the AFDC 
employment programs required imder the Family Support Act. The report is 
organized into several chapters, each focused on a major topic related to the 
design of state JOBS programs. 

The first chapter discusses possible goals for a state JOBS program and how 
specific goals affect what is measured as success in a program. This chapter also 
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contains new data indicatixig that low-wage jobs for AFDC recipients often do not 
lead the recipients to subsequent employment at better wages and nxav result in a 
return to AFDC. o / « 

TTc , ^'^^^ ^^^^^^ outlines the most significant changes expected in the 
U.S. labor market m coming years and shows how these developments are likely 
to affect the chances of AFDC recipients fmding employment. This chapter also 
assesses the growing importance of education and basic reading and math skiUs in 
determinmg an individual's success in the labor market. 

The third chapter examines recent data on the effectiveness of AFDC 
employment programs for different groups of recipients. It shows that, contrary to 
what IS often believed, many employment programs are less effective in raising the 
earnings of those who are the most immediately employable than the earnings of 
those with greater barriers to employment. 

The fourth chapter discusses recent findmgs concerning the types of 
programs that have proven most effective in raising the earnings of recipients with 
the greatest barriers to employment. The chapter mcludes examples of several 
programs that have been successful with these recipients. 

The fifth chapter presents strategies for providing needed employment 
services to recipients within the program parameters and participation 
requirements set out in the Family Support Act. In this context, suggestions for 
usmg the services of other agencies and collaborating with programs such as TTPA 
are discussed. 

The sixth chapter addresses the issue of providing services to recipients in 
two-parent AFDC families. It points out why programs providmg services to this 
group have not been found to be successful in raising their earnings. 

The seventh chapter presents research evidence on the impact of voluntary 
employment programs for AFDC recipients. It discusses the issues of participation 
rates, the effectiveness of the programs, and the types of participants who are 
attracted to voluntary programs. 

Much of the data discussed in this report was unknown as recenUy as five 
or ten years ago. Those now implementing state JOBS programs are fortunate to 
have this knowledge available in making the decisions required under the Family 
Support Act. Administrators and advocates should make full use of the 
information available from this research. 
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I. GOALS OF AN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 



Programs providing employment services to AFDC recipients may have any 
of a nim\ber of different goals. One goal couJd be improving the employment 
prospects and raising the earnings of recipients. Another could be reducing AFDC 
caseloads and costs by moving recipients o'ff AFDC. While these objectives can 
complement each other and are not mutually exclusive, they can lead to different 
emphases in a state's employment program. 

In this report, the impacts of employment and traming programs on AFDC 
recipients will be assessed primarily in terms of their effects in raising recipients' 
earnings. This criterion was based on the stated goal of the JOBS program, which 
is to "assure that needy families with children obtain the education, training, and 
employment that will help them avoid long-term welfare dependence."^ Thus, the 
program's stated purpose is not to reduce AFDC costs per $e, but to enable AFDC 
recipients to become self-sufficient and thereby reduce dependence upon APDC. 

There are a number of reasons why short-term decreases in AFIX payments 
are not the best measure of the success of an AFDC employment program. 
Decreases in AFDC payments do not capture changes in a recipient's financial 
situation as accurately as do increases in the recipient's earnings. For example, in 
programs that make frequent use of sanctions against non-complying recipients, 
reductions in AFDC payments may not be accompanied by any increase in 
earnings, leaving recipients considerably worse off financially and no closer to self- 
sufficiency. 



^42 use 681(a). 
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w.rr.rr.^- ^'J^.^f'^C eligibility limits are so low that in most states, recipients 
become meligible for AFDC benefits well before their earnings reach the poverty 

Some of the employment programs that have been studied have led to both 
increases m recipients earnings and decreases in AFDC payments. However 
others have produced increases in the earnings of recipients without a 
oomm^uratedeaease in AFDC payments. n,ere may be various reasons for 

r contaiT\s certain work incentive disregards which cause 

some of an AFDC recipient's earnings to be disregarded in computing AFDC 
S 1*^' disregards, AFDC benefits may decrease less^an one 

dollar with each dollar of additional eammgs.^ 

u ^ 1,^ addition, there are a number of other reasons earnings increases mav not 
be fuUy reflected in AFDC benefit reductions. Because eanungs above a cSSn 
level wiU cause a participant to become ineligible for AFDC, any inaease in 

""^S """^ ' '^^^"^ ^ P^y^e^te (because the 

AFDC payment is already zero). In addition, poor communication between 
reapients and AFDC workers can result in delayed responses by the AFDC 
pr^arn to inaeases in recipients' earnings. In states that use retrospective 

T""^ """'^y do), changes in benefit 

levels wiU always lag a month or more behind changes in earnings. 

Gary Burtless, a noted analyst of poverty issues, has pointed out thaf there 
IS a tradeoff between the degree to which employment programs produce cost 
savmgs m tihe AFDC program and the amount by which they increase the weU- 
being of AFDC recipients.* Generally, any income earned by AFDC recipients 
results m some deaease in their AFDC benefits. Thus, some of the earnings of 
reapients serves to increase their total income, while some, in effect, goes back to 

2 

In 1981. AFDC income eligMity levels were made more stringent for working families. As a result manv 
working famdies wiA incomes far bebw Ae poverty level were terminated fh,m the ^ZTmVjZ^ m9 in 49 
Sibtfi'iS'\°' of three with a member who has workedTor'^^e L form7n.L^m^ 

UKJhgible fo^ AFDC at an mcome that is bel.w the poverty level, h 36 sUtes. such a family would become TehSe « 

income l^^ll^'l^lw ^ "V'^^^^^^ ^""^ ^""^ -"^ible for AFDC at . 

Ann.- T"*^ '^^•'Sards are limited after the first four months of earnings. FoUowing the first four months 

AFD^ benefits drop one dollar for each dollar of earning, above a set limit. ''°"°wmg tne first four months, 

n.viH ^J!?'^'; °£ °" Employnient. Earnings, and Income." in Phoebe H. Cottingham and 

David T. EUwood. editors, Welfare Policy for the 1990s, hward Univenity Press. 1989. 
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the AFDC program through the reduction in benefits being paid. The larger the 
amount retained by the recipient, the smaller the share available for AFDC 
savings. As Burtless notes, 'If policy makers msh to improve substantially the 
financial health of participating families, they must permit them to retain a hefty 
share of the earnings gains produced by the [employment] program. This reduces 
the likelihood that the program will offer much payoff to taxpayers."^ 

In the long run, however, AFDC employment programs that substantially 
increase participants' earnings, but do not decrease their AFDC benefits to the 
same extent, may prove to be cost-effective. As will be discussed belov/, these 
programs may be more successful in moving participants toward self-suffidency - 
and thus reducing AFDC costs in the long run - than are programs aimed at 
saving AFDC costs in the short term. 

The total cost of the program is, of course, an important consideration for 
state administrators of AFDC employment programs. Some of the most successful 
employment progranas, in teu is of increasing recipients' earnings, are also fairly 
costly in terms of immediate state resources. Yet while the availability of 
resources places limits on the total cost of a program, even programs that are 
fairly costly on a per-participant basis may produce benefits that exceed their cost. 
For example. Supported Work, a unique program that provided a supportive work 
environment for individuals with little or no work experience, was one of the most 
expensive of the AFDC employment programs on a per-person basis. Supported 
Work, however, was found to produce benefits that exceeded its cost by several 
thousand dollars per participant. 

Self-Sufficiency Requires Sl(iils for Good Jobs 

As noted earlier, a basic goal of the JOBS program is to assist families in 
avoiding long-term AFDC recipiency. The types of jobs most likely to enable 
participants to become self-sufficient on a long-term basis generally are jobs that 
not only pay adequate wages but are also stable and provide reasonable benefits. 

Most AFDC recipients move off the program relatively quickly, but many 
also return when jobs are lost or financial crises occur- Long-term self-sufficiency 
requires a stable source of employment that provides enough income for a decent 
standard of living (at least above the poverty level) and job-related benefits that 
adequately cover medical needs. Employment that does not meet this standard 



^Burtless, *lhe Effect of Reform on Employment, Earnings, and Income," p. 128. 
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may help recipients move off the program, but may not provide long-term 
independence. 

Low-paid jobs do not necessarily even serve as a bridge to higher-paid 
employment which might enable redpiants to remain off AFDC. A new analysis 
of data on year-to-year changes in family income shows that most AFDC recipients 
who obtain low-wage jobs do not subsequently move on to higher-paid 
employment. Fewer than one out of three recipients who were employed at a 
wage of $5.30 per hour or less in 1984 went on to a job that paid a higher wage. 
Nearly half of the recipients who took low-wage jobs became unemployed or 
returned to AFDC when the job ended.* 

The primary way AFDC recipients obtain stable jobs with adequate pay is 
by developing skills that make them competitive in the job market. Competitive 
skills not only inaease the likelihood that recipients will get decent jobs, but also 
make it more likely they will remain employed and wiU find other jobs if the first 
job ends. 

While changes in earnings thus provide a better measure of an individual's 
financial status than changes in AFDC benefits, an inoease in earnings is not 
necessarily the same as an inaease in income. As noted, some of the inaease in 
earnings may be offset by deaeases in AFDC benefits for participants whose 
earnings are low enough that they remain eligible for AFDC. In addition, for 
those whose earnings make them ineligible for AFDC, work-related expenses such 
as child care and transportatiot. may consume a large portion of earrungs. The 
actual inaeases in disposable income for working participants who leave AFDC 
are likely to be smaller than the inaeases in earnings recorded in the research. 
Relatively few evaluations have examined the impact of AFDC employment 
programs on participants' total incomes or poverty status. 



*Diana Pearce, Chutes and Ladders: Playing the Low-Wage Employment Game, unpublished. 
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II. FUTURE WORKFORCE TRENDS 



Implementation of the Family Support Act comes as the U.S. economy - 
and the jobs being aeated in the economy - are in a period of change. An 
understanding of these changes is important if new employment-related programs 
for welfare recipients are to be designed in a manner that has the best diance of 
success. 

This driapter explores several key economic trends that need to be 
considered in designing new employment programs for AFDC recipients. One is 
that the number of new people entering the U.S. labor market each year is 
declining. This means that employers inaeasingly need each new potential worker 
they can find who can perform adequately on the job. Moreover, the proportion 
of the new workers who are from low income or minority backgrounds is 
increasing. 

These developments represent good news for AFDC recipients and for 
employment-related programs for these recipients. Workers whom employers 
might not have hired in the past, when there were more potential workers to 
choose from, now may be able to obtain jobs. As Seaetary of Labor Elizabeth 
Dole has stated: 'Tighter labor markets are good for U.S. working men and 
women because issues once defined as social problems will have to be dealt with 
out of economic necessity.''^ Tighter labor markets should provide disadvantaged 
workers with a better opportunity to find jobs, if they have the requisite skills. 

But if there is good news in these developmonts, there is also a s^-ong 
danger signal, which stems from a second basic economic trend. The workplace is 



^Elizabeth H. Dole, Testimony before the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, U.S. Senate, 
January 26, 1989, p. 2. 
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becoming more technological. An increasing number of jobs that pay enough to 
lift a family out of poverty are likely to require higher levels of education and of 
basic skills m reading and mathematics than these jobs required in the not-too- 
distant past. Education and basic skills levels are now far more likely to be 
linked to income levels and poverty status than was the case even a decade ago. 

T"he increasing mismatch between the higher levels of skills needed to fill 
the new jobs and the lower education and basic skill levels of disadvantaged 
workers can create a situation in which there are substantial numbers of unfilled 
jobs along with large numbers of unemployed workers. In some urban areas, 
employers abeady are having difficulty fUling jobs requiring certain basic skill 
levels, while substantial numbers of unskilled adults remain poor and unemployed. 
As Labor Secretary Dole has noted, "The nation faces the prospect of a surplus of 
people without the skills demanded by a highly competitive, information-based 
economy while a grovdng number of higher skill jobs go begging at the same 



There is a danger that despite the tightening of labor markets, many AFDC 
recipients and other low income Lidividuals still may be unable to find steady jobs 
(especially jobs that can lift them out of poverty) because these people will lack 
the requisite levels of education or basic skills. This danger is especially great for 
AFDC recipients, because AFDC recipients have particularly low levels of 
education and basic academic skills. 

Thus the challenge is to design employment programs for AFDC recipients 
that take advantage of employers' increased willingness to hire individuals from 
disad^'antaged backgrounds and that prepare these individuals for the job markets 
of coming years. 



Declining Labor Force Growth 

In the 1970's, the number of people entering the labor force grev/ rapidly.' 
During these years, the members of the "baby boom" generation were reathing 
working age, and an increasing proportion of women were entering the labor 
foice. 



*Dole, Testimory before the Committee on Ubor and Human Resources, p. 2. 
*rhe labor force consists of people who are either working or looking for work. 
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In the latter part of the 1980s, this situation changed. The baby boomers 
had already enterer^ the labor force. Starting in the mid-80s, those born during 
what has been called the "baby bust" were beginning to reach working age and 
the number of young workers sharply declined. The growth in the rate of entry 
of women into the labor force slowed as well. As a result, the overall rate of 
growth in the labor force fell significantly, a trend that is expected to continue into 
the 1990s. 

• While the number of people in the civilian labor force grew at an 
average annual rate of 2.7 percent from 1969 to 1979, the U.S. 
Department of Labor projects that it will grow only 1.2 percent 
annually between 1986 and the year 20C0.^° In other words, over the 
next decade, the rate of labor force growth will be less than half what 
it was in the IWO's. 

• The Labor Department also estimates that 10 million fewer workers 
will be added to the labor force from 1986 to 2000 than were added 
from 1972 to 1986. 

The Labor Department data also show a second and related trend. The 
growth that will occur in the labor force will be concentrated among women and 
minorities. Nearly two-thirds of the labor force growth is projected to occur 
among women. Nearly half is expected to occur among blacks and Hispanics.^^ 

• Some 63 percent of the labor force growth projected to occur between 
1986 and 2000 will be among women. This figure is particularly 
significant because in 1986, women constituted less than half of the 
labor force. 

• More than one-sixth of the labor force growth during this period is 
projected to occur among blacks. Black workers made up 11 percent 
' 'he labor fovce in 1986. 

• Especially rapid labor force growth will occur among Hispanics. 
Nearly one-third of the labor force growth is projected to occur 
among Hispanics, even thoug^ they constituted just seven percent of 
the 1986 labor force. 



^^oward N. Fullerton, "Labor Force Projections: 1986 to 2000/ Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, VoL 110, No. 9, September 1987. 

^^Fullerton, "Labor Force Projections: 1986 to 2000." 



With slow labor force growth, and a disproportionately large proportion of 
the growth occurring among women and minorities, employers are likely to be 
more receptive than in the past to hiring female, black, and Hispanic woikers even 
when these workers are from economically disadvantaged backgrounds. 



New Jobs Will Require More Skills 

This potentially bright picture for economically disadvantaged workers is 
darkened, however, by expectations about the skill requirements of the new jobs. 
The types of jobs that are filled by people with low levels of basic reading and 
math skills are expected to grow very slowly or to decline in number. The 
majority of the new jobs are projected to require more education and higher levels 
of basic academic skills than current jobs. 



Sidils Mismatch Between New Jobs and Disadvantaged Workers 

Th^ evidence is growing th$t what ^aly$t$ call a "mismatch" i$ already 
developing in the economy. Increasing att<»ntion is being given to the dif£ei^nce 
between, the relatively high $kill requirement? for many new pU and the low 
skill levels of many jo1>le$s ihdividtial$ frdm di$advantaged backgrounds. 

John Kasarda, $ yniversity of North Carolina researcher who. has conducted 
extensive work on urban empbyment patterns, fouhd strong evidence of a 
growing mismatch in metropolitan areas. Ka$arda studied changing job patterns 
in several large northern cities. He found that from 1970 to 19$0, the number 
of jobs held by worbr^ with less than a high school education dropped by 40 
percent to 5? percent^ (^epen^hg on the dty studied. The number of jobs for 
those with a iagli school diploma also declined, but by a smaller magrdtude (li 
percent io 79 percent, depending on the dty). By contrast, the number of fobs 
for college graduates increased by 31 percent to 71 percent 
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In 1987, the Hudson Institute, a nonprofit research organization, issued a 
report titled Workforce 2000 that focused on future trends in the American 
economy. The report, whir^^ received widespread attention, projected that the 
education needed for the nt,/ jobs aeated by the year 2000 will be substantially 
higher than that needed for existing jobs.^^ 

• More than half of the new jobs are projected to be in occ^apations that 
employ people with more than a high school education. Nearly one- 
third of the new jobs are projected to be in occupations that employ 
people with a college degree. 

• By comparison, in 1984, only about four out of 10 jobs employed 
people with more than a high school education, and only a little 
more than one out of five jobs employed people with a college 
degree. 




5s^^::.:^::"I:"V>:''- 




"William B. Johnson and Arnold E. Packer, Workforo: 2000: Work and Workers for the Txixnty-First 
Century, Hudson Institute, June 1987. 
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In addition to examining education levels, the Hudson Institute examined 
the basic academic skill levels likely to be required for the new jobs. The findings 
for basic skills were similar to those for educational level: job growth will occur 
at a faster pace among jobs demanding higher basic skill levels." 

• Only about one-quarter of the new jobs are projected to require low 
skill levels (i.e., skill levels equivalent to those required of transport 
workers and laborers). By contrast, four out of 10 jobs now require 
no more than low levels of basic skills. 

• At the same time, four out of 10 new jobs are projected to require 
very high levels of basic skills, equivalent to the skills required of 
teachere, engineers, or lawyers. Now, only one-quarter of the jobs 
require such skill levels. 

Of course, many existing jobs, including many low-skilled, low-wage jobs, 
will remain alongside the new jobs. But two key points stand out. First, with the 
slow growth expected in jobs requiring only low levels of basic skills, those 
potential workers who have only low skill levels may find themselves competing 
for a limited number of low-skilled jobs. The benefits of the tightening of the 
overall labor market may not be felt by low-skilled workers ~ and significant 
numbers of them may remain imable to find employment. 

Second, not only do low-skill jobs pay low wages, but the wage levels for 
these jobs have eroded much more in recent years than wages for jobs requiring 
more education and basic skills. If current trends continue, low-skill jobs will be 
inaeasingly unlikely to lift families out of poverty. 



Education and Skill Levels of AFDC Recipients 

These data on trends in the labor market indicate that while future 
employers are likely to be mors willing to hire people ft-om disadvantaged 
backgrounds, the employers inaeasingly will be lool^ng for people with adequate 
education and skill levels. Education and basic skilf attainments seem to be 
critical ingredients to finding employment that can enable a family to become 
economically self-sufficient. Unfortunately, data on the characteristics of AFDC 
recipients indicate that many have little education and low levels of basic skills. 



''lohnson and Packer, Workforce 2000: Work and Workers for the Twenty-First Century. 
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Most mothers receiving AFDC payments are fairly young, but past high 
schoc/l age. In 1987, more than half of all female heads of AFDC families were 
between the ages of 19 and 29." Fewer than five percent were younger than 19 
years old. 

Nevertheless, a large proportion of AFDC recipients lack a high school 
diploma. In 1987, nearly half had not finished high school." Slightly more than 
two-fifths had finished high school but had no further education. Fewer than one 
in 10 had any education beyond high school. 

Tlie relationship between lack of education and receipt of welfare assistance 
is also seen in the percentage of those without a high school diploma who receive 
some form of public assistance. A recent Census Bureau report shows that over a 
32-month period, one out of seven American adults (19 cr older) who did not 
have a high school diploma received either AFDC, state-funded General Assistance, 
or Supplemental Security Income." By contrast, fewer than one in 20 of those 
with a high school diploma but not a college degree, and only one percent of 
those with a college degree received any of these forms of cash assistance over the 
same period. 

Most AFDC recipients also have below-average skill levels in reading, 
vocabulary, and mathematics. A nationally representative study of young people 
aged 19 to 23 found that nearly four out of five of those receiving public 
assistance had below-average scores on a test of basic academic skills." More than 
half of the young people receiving public assistance scored in the lowest fifth of 
all young people in the study of basic skills. 

The same study also found "a strong relationship between low basic skills 
and the incidence of welfare dependency...among young adults."" The number of 
18- to 23-year-olds receiving public assistance was three times as high among those 



"Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, Background Material and Data on 
Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and Means, 1989 Edition, March 1989. 

'^or more than half of the sample (59.7 percent), information on educational level was not available. 
(Committee on Ways and Means, Background Material and Data on Programs Within the Jurisdidion of the 
Committee on Ways and Means). 

**Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Characteristics of Persons Receiving Benefits from 
Major Assistance Programs, April 1989. 

'^Cordon Berlin and Andrew Sum, Toivard a More Perfect Unwn: Basic Skills, Poor Families, and Our 
Economic Future, Ford Foundation Project on Social Welfare and the American Future, February 1988. 

"Berlin and Sum, Tomrd a More Perfect Union: Basic Skills, Poor FamUies, and Our Economic Future, p. 28. 
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in the lowest five percent on the basic skills test as among those in the middle 
group in basic skills. 

In addition, another study found that 17- to 21-year-old AFDC mothers have 
readmg abilities averaging below the sixth-grade level." 



Earnings Related to Education and Basic Skills 

AFDC recipients, like other individuals with little education and low basic 
skill levels, v/ill be at a disadvantage competing for the higher-skill jobs of the 
future, unless their educational levels and basic skills are upgraded. Even m the 
current labor market, a large gap exists between the earnings of workers with 
more education and the earnings of those with less education. 

It should come as no surprise that the earnings of workers with more 
education are higher than the earnings of those with less education. What is 
stnkmg, however, is the size of the earnings gap and the extent to which the gar 
has grown in recent years. ^ 



Educational Attainment 

The divergence in earnings between those with more education and those 
with less education is particularly marked among young adults. Among people 
under age 30 who head families - the group that includes a majority of AFDC 
recipients - the typical (median) earnings of those with a college degree were 
twice as high as the earnings of these with only a high scliool diploma, and four 
times as high as the earnings of tliose who had not completed high school. 

• In 1986, the median earnings of family heads under 30 with a college 
degree were $24,000. ITiis was ahnost twice the $13,600 median 
earnings of those with only a high school diploma.^" 



D ^' •"^"'^^'L^"'!! ^'P Goedicke, Basic Academe SkUl Defidencies of Young Women Potentially Eligible for 
Participation tn Project New Chance: Implications for Educational Remediation and Training, Center for Ubor 
Market Studies, Northwestern University, September 1986. 

20 

D,- F}^^ M. Johnson, Andrew M. Sum, and James D. WeiU, Vanishing Dreams: The Grorving Economic 
Plight of America's Young FamUtes, Children's Defense Fund, 1988. 
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• The median earnings of college-educated young family heads were 
nearly four times the $6,240 median earnings of those lacking a high 
school diploma. 

This earnings gap has widened considerably since 1973, when the median 
annual earnings of a young high school dropout were more than half that of a 
young college graduate. 

Indeed, the earnings of young adults without much education have fallen 
sharply in recent years. From 1973 to 1986, median annual earnings for young 
family heads who did not complete high school fell more than 50 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation.^' The median annual earnings of young family heads with 
a high school diploma also fell, but only by about 30 percent, after adjusting for 
inflation. Meanwhile, mediar annual eamings of young family heads with a 
college degree remained about the same, in inflation-adjusted terms. 

During this period, as eamings fell, poverty rates rose. The inaease in 
poverty was greatest for those with no education beyond high school. 

• By 1987, close to half of young fanulies headed by a high school 
dropout lived in poverty, up from one-quarter in 1974.^ (A young 
family, as referred to here, is one in which the head is under age 30.) 

• By comparison, one in five young families headed by a high school 
graduate was poor in 1987 - more than double the proportion in 
1974. Among young families headed by a college graduate, only one 
in 40 was poor. 

Striking as these poverty rates for young families are, they are even higher 
for young single parent families headed by a woman who is a dropout, a 
description that fits nearly half of the women heading families receiving AFDC 
benefits. 

• In 1986, nearly nine out of 10 children in families headed by a woman 
under 30 who had not graduated from high school lived in poverty.^ 
The poverty rate for children in families headed by a young woman 



^^Johnson, Sum, and Weill, Vanishing Dreams: The Growing Economic Plight of America's Young Families, 
"Johnson, Sum, and Weill, Vanishing Dreams: The Growing Economic Plight of America's Young Families. 
Johnson, Sum, and Weill, Vanishing Dreams: The Growing Economic Plight of America's Young Families. 
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with a high school diploma but no college education was also 
extremely high - 68.6 percent. 



Among children in families headed by a young woman, a college 
degree made a substantial difference. In families headed by a young 
woman with a college degree, 15.9 percent of children lived in 
poverty. This was lower than the national poverty rate for all 
children, which exceeded 20 percent in 1986. 

. i,-^i,"T s*!^^y of^t^e relationship between poverty and education also found 
that higher levels of education were associated with much lower poverty rates for 
women. * ^ ^ 



For white women aged 25-54 living in families, the poverty rate was 
nearly three times higher among those with some high school 
education but no diploma than among those who had a diploma 
Furthermore, the poverty rate was nearly four times higher among 
those with a high school diploma than among those with a college 
degree. ° 

For these women, the poverty rates in 1986 were 22.7 percent among 
those without a diploma, 8.4 percent among those with a diploma but 
no college education, and just 2.4 percent among those with a college 

Among black women aged 25-54 and living in families, differing 
levels of education were also associated with wide disparities in 
poverty rates. 

Among these women, nearly half of those with no high school 
diploma were Uving in poverty. This was far above the poverty rate 
for the women who had a diploma but no college education even 
though the poverty rate for that group - 29.8 percent - was also 
very high. Moreover, the poverty rate for the women with a high 
school diploma was six times higher than the poverty rate for those 
with a college degree. The college-educated women had a poverty 
rate of just 4.9 percent. 



Wi«-nnl*'M'i°r ^^"S-^^' ^f""^!'""' ^"'^'"8'' ""^ Po^y. Institute for Research on Poverty, Univereitv of 
Wisconsin-Madjson, Discussion Paper No. 881-89, August 1989. university ot 
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• The same study also found that poverty rates inaeased between 1979 
and 1986 among nearly all groups of women who were 25-54 years 
old and lived in families. The only exception was women with a 
college degree, for whom poverty rates did not rise. 

This link between education and poverty applies to rural as well as urban 
areaSc For example, among rural household heads aged 25 or older who had 
some college education, only one in 18 lived in poverty in 1987. Among rural 
household heads who had a high school diploma but no further education, one in 
eight was poor. And among rural household heads who had not graduated from 
high school, one in five was poor." 

Basic Skill Levels 

The relationship between education, earnings and poverty also applies to 
basic skill levels. Individuals with low levels of basic academic skills such as 
reading and arithmetic are considerably more likely to have low earnings and high 
poverty rates than those with better skills. 

To be sure, the more education individuals have, the higher their levels of 
basic reading and mathematical skills are likely to be. Yet even for those with 
comparable levels of education, differences in basic skill levels have an effect on 
employment, earnings, and the likelihood of being poor. 

One measure of an individual's basic academic skill level is the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test, used to determine eligibility for enlistment in the armed 
services, and as a general measure of basic academic competencies. The test, 
which cortsists of four subtests of vocabulary, reading, numerical operations, and 
arithmetic reasoning, is considered among the least culturally biased of these tests. 
Data on basic skill levels were obtained in 1981 by administering the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test to a nationally representative sample of 11,900 young 
people.^^ 

Part of the sample consisted of a group of young women, all of whom were 
20 to 24 years old in 1981. While a high school diploma was found to make a 
large difference in these women's earnings, their basic skills levels also had an 
effect, over and above the effect of educational levels. 



^Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Poverty in the United States: 1987, February 1989. 
^^erlin and Sum, Toward a More Perfect Union: Basic Skills, Poor Families, and Our Economic Future. 
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For example, the earnings of young women who were droDouts wprp fo„nH 
to vary greatly, depending on their basic skills. Those whose test scores were in" 
the middle fifth of all individuals tested had average earnings levels more than 
twice as high as those dropouts whose test scores fell into the lowest fifth 
Similarly, dropouts with test scores in the top fifth had average earnings 3^ 
percent higher than those with test scores in the middle fifth, and nearly three 
times as high as the earnings of those with scores in the bottom fifth. 

A similar pattern was found among high school graduates. Those with test 
scores m the middle fifth earned over 50 percent more than high school graduates 
with test scores in the bottom fifth. Those with test scores in the top fiftti earned 
30 percent more than those with scores in the middle fifth and more than twice as 
much as those in the bottom fifth. 

°^ ^^^^ academic skills were also found to be ILnked to the 
likelihood of living in poverty. Neaily half of those young people tested who 
were poor ranked in the lowest fifth of ail scores on the Armed Forces 
QuaUfication Test.^'" More than three-fourths of those who were poor had basic 
skills below the average foi all individuals in their age bracket. 



Conclusions 



The substantial reduction in the number of people entering the labor force 
each year and the consequent need for additional workers increases the likelihood 
that state AFDC employment programs wUl be able to assist more AFDC 
recipients to obtain jobs. This tightening of the labor market aeates a unique 
wmdow oi- opportunity for state JOBS program administrators. 

And yet, there is a danger that this window of opportunity will be missed 
The economy is inaeasingly requiring higher levels of education and basic skills " 
from prospective workers. iTiose without the requisite education and skills may 
be unable to find employment - or may find only low-wage jobs that leave them 
m poverty. Due to the frequently unsteady nature of such jobs, these workers 
may also periodically return to the AFDC program. 



27 

Andrew Sum and Bill Goedicke, Baste Academic SkUl Deficiencies of Young Women PotenMlv Eliitible for 
Parimvation in Project New Chance: Implications for Educational Remediation and Training. ^ ^ ^ 



Table 7. 



^"Berlin and Sum, Toward a More Perfect Union: Basic Skills, Poor FamOies, and Our Economic Future, 

I 7. ' 
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Recognition of these economic trends led the framers of the Family Support 
Act to require that states provide certain minimum levels of educational activity 
for some AFDC recipients. This dlto led the framers to highlight the need for 
basic skills improvement by including the words "basic skills" in the title of the 
new welfare employment program - the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) 
Training Program. 

The Family Support Act requires that educational services be provided to 
custodial parents under 20 who nave not completed high school. Educational 
services must also be provided to those 20 or over who lack a high school 
diploma or GED, if they are required to participate in the JOBS program, unless 
they have achieved basic literacy levels or have long-tenn employment goals that 
do not require a diploma. States may find it to their advantage, however, to go 
beyond the minimum requirements of the Family Support Act regarding 
educational services. A state is free, for example, to provide educational services 
to other AFDC recipients as well and to offer a broader range of educational 
services. 

One area in which it may be very much to a state's advantage to go 
beyond these minimum requirements is in providing basic literacy services. The 
data on basic skill levels and earnings indicate that the achievement of higher 
levels of basic academic skills, such as literacy, is strongly associated with an 
inaease in earnings even if education level is held constant. The federal JOBS 
regulations require that basic literacy services be provided to adults who cannot 
"function at a level equivalent to at least grade 8.9."" However, states are 
permitted to set the standard for providing educational services at a level higher 
than grade 8.9. 

In fact, the preamble to the federal regulations expressly encourages states 
to consider using a higher standard. The preamble states: 'We recognize the 
trend toward a more literate workforce and strongly urge each State to adopt a 
definition of basic literacy level that will fulfill the aim of JOBS to reduce welfare 
dependency and foster self-sufficiency.... It would not serve any useful purpose 
under JOBS for a State to excuse an individual from educational activities on the 
basis of her performance at grade 8.9 if the local job market requires a higher 
level of educational competency to produce long-term self-sufficiency.'*^ 



^54 Federal Register, p. 42245 (October 13, 1989). The use of the term "grade 8.9" is another way to 
specify completion of eighth g-ade. 



^54 Federal Register, p. 42151. 
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As the data indicate, individuals with basic literacy skills below the level of 
high school completion may find only a limited number of jobs for which they can 
compete. These jobs are much less likely than others to provide stable 
employment with sufficient wages to lift a single-parent family out of poverty or 
to enable a family to remain off AFDC on a long-term basis. 

States should also consider including post-secondary education, such as 
college studies, m their JOBS program. As the data on education and earnings 
levels demonstrate, a college education is associated with substantially greater 
earmngs than a high school diploma. Recipients with a college education are far 
less likely than those with a high school diploma to return to the AFDC program 
once they have found employment. The jobs available to college graduates are 
better paid, more stable, and more likely to offer benefits than the jobs available to 
those with only a high school diploma. 

Under the regulations governing the JOBS program, federal funding may be 
used to defray the cost of tuition, books, or fees for JOBS participants placed in 
post-secondary education, as well as the costs of child care, transportation, and 
other supportive services. Since the direct costs of post-secondary education can 
be expensive, however, states may want to get the most for their resources by 
helpmg partiapants find other sources, such as federal grants and loans, to pay 
the cost of tuition, books, and fees. Students enrolled in certain educational 
institutions may also have access to career and academic counseling, job placement 
assistance, internships, and other services provided by the educational institution. 

The federal regulations also allow states to count an AFDC recipient who 
t^HS begun an education or training program on her own as a JOBS program 
partiapant. Federal JOBS funds are not available to pay the direct costs of post- 
secondary education for pc dpants in self-initiated programs, but child care, 
transportation, and other supportive services for these students are covered by the 
federal match. Including self-initiated education and training activities under the 
^!f^i Pro&^-am may help the state meet federal participation requirements. In 
addition, supporting self-initiated activities is a good way to assist AFDC recipients 
who wish to pursue post-secondary educational activities, by providing the 
reapient witii child care, transportation, and other supportive services. 

In view of the apparent link between education and earnings levels, it 
would be unwise for states to discourage recipients already in self-initiated post- 
secondary programs from completing these programs. Such an action would be 
especially short-signted if the purpose of removing a recipient from self-initiated 
post-secondary education was to require her to participate in a less intensive 
employment activity that did not raise her educational level or improve her skills 
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The JOBS program was designed to help families receiving AFEXZ become 
more self-sufficient. Increasing educational and skill levels is a necessary step 
toward that goal. If AFDC recipients do not attain significantly higher levels of 
education or basic skills, the promise of the Family Support Act may remain 
unrealized for many of our nation's poorest families. 
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III. TARGETING PROGRAMS FOR GREATEST 
EFFECTIVENESS 



Within the last few years, much research has been conducted on the 
effectiveness of education, employment, and training programs for disadvantaged 
groups. As a result, several programs have been shown to be successful in 
increasing the employment rates and earnings of program participants. In 
addition, the research has provided information on the characteristics of the 
individuals most likely to benefit from these programs. 

Information on which participants benefit from employment programs is 
particularly relevant to state JOBS programs. Under the provisions of the Family 
Support Act, states stand to lose some of their federal funding unless they spend a 
substantial proportion of their employment program funds on several target 
groups of more disadvantaged redpients.^^ The decision of Congress to target 
program funds on the more disadvantaged groups was based in large part on 
recent research findings. 

Analyses of how long recipients receive AFEXH benefits have shown that 
most of those who start receiving benefits will leave the program within a 



Under the Family Support Act, federal matchiing funds will be reduced unless 55 percent of JOBS program funds 
are spent on: 

• Families in which the custodial parent is under age 24 and either has not completed high school and is 
not enrolled in high school or an equivalent course of study, or had little or no work experience in the 
preceding year; 

• Families in which the youngest child is within two years of being ineligible for assistance because of 
age; and 

• Families w!:o have received assistance for more than 36 months during the preceding 60-month period 
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relatively short period of time, even without any employment assistance. A 
minority of those entering the program, however, will receive benefits for a longer 
penod of time. Because of their concern about long-term AFDC recipiency, the 
authors of the Family Support Act were especially interested in those who remain 
on the program for long periods. The interest in long-term recipients also stems 
from fiscal concerns, because these recipients account for the majority of benefits 
paid under the AFDC program. 

In addition, other research has shown that some individuals benefit more 
than others fi-om the types of employment programs that most states have offered 
for AFDC recipients. In general, participants who are better prepared for 
ttnployment tend to benefit less from these programs than do those with greater 
bamers to employment Most of those who are already prepared for employment 
would leave the AFDC program fairly quickly on their own even without 
employment assistance. As a result, the largest impact of AFDC employment 
programs has been found to be on those who otherwise would be less likely to 
find on their own. 



Curront Programs Modestly Successful 

Some of the most useful findings on the impacts of employment and 
training programs for AFDC recipients have emerged fi-om the recent work of the 
Manpower Demor.3tration Research Corporation (MDRC), a nonprofit research 
organization that has studied employment programs for AFDC recipients and for 
disadvantaged young people. MDRC has evaluated a number of the AFDC 
employment programs initiated by various states beginning in the early 1980s. 
Most of the programs studied by MDRC offered prhnarily job search assistance 
and some unpaid work experience or "workfare.'" 

2y using control groups of AFDC applicants or recipients who do not 
participate in the AFDC employir^ent programs, MDRC has been able to determine 
how many mdividuals find employment on their own, without the assistance of 
the employment program. By comparing the number of individuals in a control 
group who obtain jobs on their own with the number who obtain jobs after 
participating in the employment program,^ the researchers have been able to 
ascertain the net number of r'-ipients who obtain jobs as the result of their 
participation in the employment program. 



hlie term participants" in this report refers to those enroUed in the employment program. In some cases 
participants who are enroUed in the program may not actuaUy take part in any employment activities. Whether or not 
they actually took part in an activity, MDRC included the employment and earnings of aU those enrolled in the program 
m computmg the avaage employment and earnings for the group. 
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Using this approach, MDRC found that a number of the programs improved 
the chances that female AFDC recipients would find employment and earn more 
income, but that the magnitude of these effects was ^^atively modest. These 
modest impacts, however, tended to persist for at least a year after participation in 
the program. 

MDRC found that one year or more after participating in the program, the 
employment rate among those who had participated was three to eight percentage 
points higher than that for those who did not participate.^ For example, in an 
evaluation of a job search and wprkfare program operated in San Diego, MDRC 
foimd that the employment rate among participants was 61 percent, compared 
with 55 percent among non-pariicipants - a difference of six percentage points. 
This difference was observed 15 months after participants enrolled in the 
program.^ 

MDRC also found that program participants experienced an inaease in 
earnings. A year after entering the program, the average earnings of those who 
had participated were 10 percent to 25 percent higher than the earnings of those 
who did not participate.^ In addition, MDRC found that AFDC benefits paid to 
participants in the employment programs generally dropped due to the increase in 
their earnings, although tiiis was not true for all the programs studied. 

Increases in the average earnings of participants do not imply that 
participants were necessarily earning more per person than non-partidpants. In the 
MDRC studies, most of the increase in average earnings came about because more 
participants than non-partidpants worked, and thus had earnings. A much 
smaller portion of the increase occurred because working participants obtained 
berter-paymg jobs or jobs with longer hours than non-partidpants. 

Most of the programs studied by MDRC consisted of job search or job 
search followed by workfare. As discussed in the next chapter, the impacts of 
these relatively low-cost programs may differ in important ways from the impacts 
of programs providing education, job skills training, or other types of training. In 
addition, the programs MDRC studied gen ally exempted mothers with children 



Barbara Goldman, Daniel Friedlander, and David Long, Employment Programs for Welfare Mothers in the 1980s, 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, November 7, 1988. 

'"^Judith M. Gueron, Reforming Welfare with Work, Ford Foundation Project on Social Welfare and the American 
Future, 1987. 

^Goldman, Friedlander, and Long. Employment Programs for Welfare Mothers in the 1980s, 
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under six years of age, so the impacts of these programs on recipients with 
younger children is not known. 

Other research organizations have also studied the impacts of various types 
of AFDC employment programs on participants. A review by Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc. of several evaluations of AFDC employment programs found that "it 
has generally been the case that evaluations of these programs have shown 
evidence that they have increased the employment and earnings of AFDC 
recipients, but that they have had luHe effect on hourly wages, and quite modest 
effects on welfare receipt."^ 

Mathematica's review found that employment rates increased by five to 29 
percentage poinis (depending on the program) as a result of the programs, and 
that average earnings increased by $300 to $1,800 per year. The Mathematica 
review also found decreases in AFDC payments resulting from these increases in 
participants' earnings, but the decr?ases in AFDC payments were smaller than the 
earnings increases. 

In the programs Mathematica reviewed, earnings inaeases generally did not 
result from participants obtaining jobs at higher wage rates than non-par tidp ants. 
Instead, earnings increases were primarily the result of more participants obtaining 
jobs or participants working more hours than non-participants. 



Studies Found Least Impact on Those Who Are Most Job-Ready 

Researchers who study the impacts of employment programs rr^jasure not 
only tha overall impact of a program on its participants, but also the differences in 
the impact of the program on various groups within tiie participant population. 
One important finding is tiiat tiie programs have been least effective for those who 
are tiie most job-ready. Many of the most job-ready participants find employment 
on their own, even without the employment programs. Therefore, even though 
relatively large numbers of the most job-ready participants found jobs after 
participating in an employment program, there was littie or no net increase in 
their employment. 

The relationship between ti^e job-readiness of participants and the impact of 
AFDC employment programs on tiieir employment and earnings is examined in a 



36 

Jean Baldwin Grossman and Audrey Mirsky. A Reanalysis of Employment and Training Programs for Welfare 
Recipients: An Examination of Differentia! Impacts Among Subgroups of Recipients. MaihemaUca PoUcy Research, Inc.. 
April 1985, pp. 17-18. 
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recent MDRC report.^ The report synthesizes evaluation results from various job 
search assistance and job search/workfare programs and includes new data 
collected by tracking participants for up to three years after they entered a 
program. These data enabled the researchers to study the long-term effects of the 
programs on participants' employment and earnings and on their receipt of AFDC 
benefits. 

MDRCs report divides those eligible for the employment programs into 
three groups based on their job-readiness, as mersured by their length of time on 
AFDC* The three major groups were subdivided based on their previous receipt 
of AFDC benefits and their earnings in the prior year. 

Those considered to be the most job-ready were applicants who had not 
previously received AFDC payments, including those who had earned at least 
$3,000 in the prior year. Those considered to be in the middle, or moderately job- 
ready group, were those returning to the AFDC program after having left it in the 
past, including those who had smaller amounts of earnings in the prior year. 
Considered the least job-ready were those currently receiving AFDC benefits, 
including those who had not vrorked at all in the prior year or who had been on 
AFDC for more than two years.^^ 

Even those MDRC classified as being in the most job-ready category were 
not necessarily very job-ready compared to the typical worker in the labor force. 
Among those MDRC classified as being in the most job-ready group were those 
with $3000 or more in earnings during the prior year. Although they were the 
most job-ready of the AFDC population that MDRC studied, someone with only 



Daniel Fricjdlandcr, Subgroup Impacts and Performance Indicators for Selected Welfare Employment Programs, 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporal^on, August 1988. 

^DRC divided program eligibles into three "tiers" based on their AFDC status. The first, most job-ready tier 
consbted of those who were first-time applicants for AFDC; the second, moderately job-ready tie: consisted of AFDC 
applicants who had received AFDC benefits in the past; and the third, least job-ready tier consisted of cunent recipients 
of AFDC. 

Within each of these tiers, potential participants were divided into subgroups based on the amount they had 
earned in the previous year and how long they had been on AFDC. Those with more than $3000 in earnings in the prior 
year were in one subgroup, those with $1 to $3000 in prior year earnings in another subgroup, and those with no 
earnings in a third subgroup. In addition, the potential participants were divided into different subgroups according to 
how long they had been on AFDC: neve/, two years or less, or more than two years. Each potential participant thus fell 
into one subgroup un the basis of earnings and another subgroup on the basis of length of time on AFDC. 

To determine how the participants* job-readiness affected the impact of the programs on them, MDRC compared 
the impact of the programs on the employment and earnings of t^.e participants in the first tier with the utipact on those 
in the second and third dcrs. In addition, the impact of the programs on the employment and tommgs of subgroups in 
each tier was compered with the impact on all those in the tier, as well as with the impact on othtr *^ibgroups in the 
tiers. 
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slightly more than $3000 in annual earnings would likely be considered to have 
liniited work experience. 

Based on an analysis of these three groups, MDRC concluded that the job 
search and workfare programs it studied had litUe impact on those in the most 
job-ready group. ^\mong these participants, the net impacts of the programs were 
not significant, in terms of either inaeased earnings or reduced AFDC payments. 
Many of the participants in this group found jobs, but those in this group who 
were not enrolled in an employment program did just as well. 

Those in the middle group generally had the largest increases in earnings as 
a result of their participation in these programs. For these moderately job-ready 
participants, increases in earnings were modest but significant, and the impacts 
continued through the end of the evaluation period, up to three years. Reductions 
in AFDC payments were generally not significant for those in the middle group. 

Those in the least job-ready group were less likely than those in the middle 
group to have increases in earnings due to the employment programs. Reductions 
in AFDC benefits were inconsistent but significant for some of those in the least 
job-ready group. 

The MDRC researchers suggested that the lack of an impact on earnings in 
the least job-ready group may have been due to the fairly low-cost services such 
as job search assistance and workfare programs provided in the programs they 
studied. For those with serious barriers to employment, these services may have 
been insufficient to enable them to overcome these barriers and find jobs. 
According to MDRC, "it is at least plausible that there is a substantial group for 
which the relatively low-cost interventions included in this study lose some of 
their effectiveness in improving earnings outcomes."^' 

In a subsequent report, MDRC found that another employment program, the 
Saturation Work Initiative Model (SVVIM) in San Diego, had a larger impact than 
previously studied programs, especially on the employment and earnings of those 
currently receiving AFDC. If the population parfidpatinf in SWIM had been 
divided into three groups, as in the MDRC study discussed above, current 
recipients would be in the least job-ready group. In the report on SWIM, MDRC 
suggested that the greater impact on these recipients may have been due to the 
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Friedlander, Subgroup Impacts and Performance Indicators for Selected Welfare Employment Programs, p. 97. 
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fact that the San Diego program put more emphasis on education and training 
than did most of the empioyment programs operated in other areas.^ 



Many AFDC Recipients Leave Program Wiihout Assistance 

The programs studied by MDRC had no impact on the most job-ready 
group because many of those in the most job-ready group were likely to find jobs 
and leave AFDC on their own, without the assistance of an employment program. 
A number of recent studies have examined the question of how long recipients 
remain on the AFDC program and which recipients are most likely to leave on 
their own/^ 

Recently, the Bureau of the Census released data showing that the typical 
length of time on AFDC is relatively short. The Census Bureau's Survey of 
Income and Program Participation (SIPP) gathered income data from a sample of 
families on a monthly basis for 32 months. An analysis of the SIPP data shows 
that one-quarter of those who begin receiving AFDC payments leave the program 
within four months, and about half leave the program within 12 months.*^ Only 
three out of 10 remain on the program for two years or more.*^ 



^Gayle Hanulton and Daniel Friedlander, FtTid Report on the Saturation Work Initiative Modd in San Diego, 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, November 1989. 

*^In examining tiie implications of length of time on AFDC, it is important to understand the distinccion 
between those on AFDC at any one point and all those who enter the program. The difference can be 
explained using the analogy of a hospital. A typical hospital room contains two beds. In this example, one 
bed is occupied for an entire month by one chronically ill patient. The other bed is occupied by a different 
patient each week - a total of four patients over the course of the month. Of all those patients who occupy 
tiiat room in that month, four out of five are short-term patients. Yet on any day during the month, half of 
the patients occupying the room are long-term. 

Slmiiaily, of all those who begin receiving AFDC payments, most will leave the program within a 
fairly short periot^ of time. Yet of those on the AFDC program in any month, a much larger proportion will 
be longer-term redplents. Although those who are longer-term recipients constitute a minority of those ever 
receiving AFDC payments, their larger number of months on the program means that they are more likely 
than the shorter-term recipients to be on the program at any one point. 

*^John Coder and Patricia Ruggles, Welfare Recipiency as Observed in the SJ.P,P., Bureau of the Census. U.S. 
Depu of Commerce, July 1988. 

*^Another useful source of information on the length of time that recipients remain on AFDC Is research 
conducted by Mary Jo Bane and David EUwood of Harvard University. Bane and Ellwood used data from 
the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, a survey that followed the same families for a 12-year period and 
gathered information on their incomes. Including both earnings and public assistance payments. The results 
show that of all women entering the AFDC program, three in 10 receive AFDC payments for a year or less. 
Nearly half leave the program within two years. Only one in five remain on AFDC for more than six 
consecutive years. 

(continued...) 
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On the other hand, many of those v/ho leave AFDC subsequently return. 
Data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID), analyzed by Mary Jo Bane 
and David EUwood, show that more than two-fifths of all those who leave AFDC 
later return to the program.*^ When all spells on AFDC are counted, the total 
length of time on the program is typically about twice the length of the initial 
spell. 

Data from California tend to corroborate the findings of the analyses based 
on national data. The California data, gathered on a monthly basis from 1983 
through 1985, are particularly relevant since California contains a significant 
portion (about 15 percent) of all AFDC recipients. In California, three-fifths of all 
single-parent AFDC recipients and two-thirds of two-parent AFDC recipients left 
the program within one year.*^ The typical spell on the program was nine months 
for the single-parent families and sbc to seven months for two-parent families. 
However, within sbc months of leaving the program, one-third of the single-parent 
families returned to the program. Within three years, half of these families 
returned. Two-parent families were less likely to return to AFDC. 



"^(...continued) 

Most of the differences between the Bane and Ellwood findings and those in the Census Bureau 
analysis occur because the data available to Bane and Ellwood, which was drawn from the PSID, contain 
information on an annual basis only. By contrast, the SIPP has monthly income data, which is more useful in 
tracking the length of time a family receives AFDC. By using the PSID data. Bane and EUwood were able tu 
determine only whether a family had received AFDC at some point during the year, not the number of 
months that benefits were received. Thus, Bane and EUwood counted a famUy that received AFDC for two 
months in a calendar year as having received AFDC for the entire year. A ^ily that received AFDC for 
four months from November of one year through February of the next year would be counted as havinjr 
received AFDC for two years. 

To partially correct for this problem. Bane and Ellwood counted a family as participating in the 
AFDC program only if the famUy received more than $250 from AFDC in that year. This did not completely 
correct for the problem, however, because in most states a family could collect that amount in a month or 
two, especially if the family had more than one child. 

By contrast, each famUy in the SIPP sample was interviewed every four months and asked whether 
any family member had received AFDC in any of the previous four months. Thus, a family receiving AFDC 
for only part of a year would be counted as a recipient only in the months benefits were actually received. 
(Mary Jo Bane and David T. EUwood, The Dynamics of Dependence: The Routes to Self -Sufficiency, Urban Systems 
Research and Engineering, Inc., June 1983.) 

*^avid T. EUwood, Targeting ^Would^Be" Long Term Recipients of AFDC, Mathemadca Policy Research, Inc., 
prepared for U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, January 1986. 

*^avid MaxweUJoUy and Paul Warren, California's Welfare Dynamic, A Joint Publication of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and the Joint Oversight Committee on GAIN Implementation, Stale of California, May 
1989. 
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The national findings are also confirmed by data from Texas which, unlike 
California, pays low benefits and does not provide AFDC payments to two-parent 
families. In Texas, as in California, more than three-fifths of all recipients leave 
the program within one year and only 12 percent remain on the program 
continuously for more than three years.^ Within the four-year period covered by 
the study, however, nearly two-fifths of all recipients had left and returned to 
AFDC at least once. Among those who returned, more than half returned within 
six months of leaving. 

In addition to the length of time that families receive AFDC benefits, the 
national PSID data also show that those with more education and prior work 
experience - those who would be considered more employable - are those most 
likely to leave AFDC due to an ir.taease in their earnings.*^ An analysis of these 
data by David Ellwood shows that women who worked in the two years prior to 
receiving AFDC benefits, and who had 12 years or more of schooling, were far 
more likely than other recipients to leave AFDC within two years of fiii^t receivmg 
AFDC benefits.** They were also more likely to earn more than $6,000 in the first 
year off AFDC. 



Conclusions 

The research by MDRC and others has not found the AFDC employment 
programs they studied - in which job search generally was the most common 
activity - to have a significant impact on the most job-ready participants. 

A substantial proportion of participants find jobs (or leave AFDC for other 
reasons) without employment assistance. As a result, these studies have 
demonstrated t>iat the most important test of the effectiveness of an employment 
program is not the number of people placed in jobs, but the number finding jobs 
who would not ciherwise have found jobs on their own. Even without the assistance of 



^*Chrisio0ier T. King and Deanna T. Schexnayder, Welfare Dynamics in Texas: An Exploratory Analysis of AFDC 
Turnover and Program Participation, Center for the Study of Human Resources, University of Texas at Austin, March 
1988. 

^^According to the PSE) data, only about one in five women who leave AFDC do so because of an increase in 
their earnings, and another five percent leave when the eanimgs of another family member increase. The major reason 
for leaving AFDC is marriage, remarriage, or reconciliation with a spouse; one^third of those who left AFDC did so for 
these reasons. The rest left for a number of other reasons, including their children becoming too old for the family to 
qualify for AFDC, an increase in income other than earnings, changes in family circumstances, or a move to a different 
area, (See David T. EUwood, Working Off of Welfare: Prospects and Policies for Self-Sufficiency of Womet, Heading 
Families, Institute for Research on Poverty, University of Wisconsin-Madison, Discussion Paper No. 803-86, March 1986.) 

Ellwood, Worldng Off of Welfare: Prospects and Policies for Seif-Sufflciency for Women Heading Families. 
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these programs, the most job-ready participants tend to find jobs on their own 
As a result, the net impact of job search programs on these participants is 
insignificant. ^ 

The data on how long different groups of recipients remain on AFDC help 
to explain these results. Most of those who begin receiving AFDC benefits remain 
on the program for a year or less. Of those who leave because their earnings 
inaease, most have more education and prior work experience than other 
recipients. 

Thus, a job search component does not appear to be the best choice if the 
goal IS to raise the earnings of the most job-ready participants. Other types of 
employment services may have a more significant impact on the employment and 
earnings of this group. (This issue is discussed in Chapter IV.) 

States with Umited resources for tiieir JOBS program may wish to focus 
their resources on less job-ready participants, for reasons discussed in the next 
chapter. A state may find, however, that it also needs to involve a substantial 
number of the more job-ready participants in some employment activity to meet 
the federal JOBS program participation standards. Accordingly, a state may dedde 
to offer job search services to tiie most job-ready participants as a low-cost means 
of involving tiiem in JOBS. Program designers should be aware, however, that 
this sti-ategy is unlikely to have much effect on the employment or earnings of the 
most job-ready group. 

The MDRC research indicates that tiie participants for whom job search is 
modestiy effective in inaeasing employment and earnings are those who fall into 
a middle group in terms of job-readiness. (MDRCs middle group consisted of 
applicants who had previously received AFDC, especially those with a small 
amount of earnings in the prior year.) This finding does not indicate whether job 
search would be more or less effective than otiier types of urograms for this 
group. But it does indicate that states planning to include a job search component 
m tiieir JOBS programs should be aware tiiat it is only among moderately job- 
ready that job search has been '/bund to produce any significant impact on 
employment rates or earnings. 

Among the least job-ready recipients, job search programs alone have not 
been found to produce significant effects on employment or earnings. The 
Saturation Work Initiative Model, which did have an impact on the employment 
and earnings of those in the least job-ready group, included ed\ication and training 
as well as job search and workfare. For this lea^t job-i<?ady group of recipients, 
strategies other than job search are tvidentiy needed. Th:5 issue is the subject of 
the next chapter. ' 
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states Can Aid the Transition to Work Through Use 
of the Earned Income Credit 

Some lecipients who leave AFDC for employment go to work at bw-wage jobs that 
leave their families far below the poverty line - and that often make them little better off 
than when ihey were on public assistance. Their earnings can be supplemented, however, 
through the u«e of the federal government's Earned income Credi> <EIC). It is important for 
state JOBS programs to Inform working families about the credit. 

"Hie Earned Income Credit )& c t'»x credit provided to families with children whose 
earnings and adjusted gross income faU below a designated level {$1<?>40 in 1989). To 
receive the credit, an eligible xamily need only file a federal income tax return. The credit is 
"refundable," which means that if a family earns too little to owe any federal income tax, the 
Internal Revenue Service stiU sends the family a check for the fuU amount of the credit for 
which the family qualifies. 

In 1989, families earning between $6,250 and $10^40 qualified for a credit of $910. 
Working families that either earned less thar. $6,250 - or between $10,240 and $19,340 - 
qualified for lesser amounts. More than 10 million families received EIC benefits for tax 
year 1988. 

There are two steps that JOBS programs can take to help assure that families working 
their way off AFDC receive the EIC benefits to which they are entitled. First, each January, 
states can send a simple notice or flyer about the EIC - and the need to file a federal 
income tax return to rwelve it - to all families that worked their way off AFDC rolls in the 
previous year. This is important because many of these famiUes will have earned too little 
to owe federal income tax and may not be planning to file a tax return. The Sta+e of 
Oklahoma has sent out such a notice each winter for the past several years. 

In addition, those families leaving the AFDC rolls for employment, as well as working 
famiUes on the rolls, should know that they can receive the EIC throughout the year tn theit 
regular tmchecks, rather than waiting to receive it as a lump sum tax refund after the end of 
the year, Under the law, if workers eligible for tl\e EIC elect to receive the credit in their 
paychecks, their employers must add these payments into the paycheck. The employer then 
subtracts these payments from the income and payroll taxes otherwise deposited with the 
IRS. 

This can be helpful both in enabling a family to meet ongoing needs throughout the 
year and in making the famil/s take-home pay more competitive with a public assistance 
check. Accordingly, states should provide a fact sheet to clients leaving the welfare rolls for 
employment. The fact sheet should contain informatton about the EIC, the right to receive 
EIC payments in regular paychecks, and how a working family can exercise this right 
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IV. PROGRAMS FOR THOSE WITH SUBSTANTIAL 
BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT 



To receive enhanced federal funding under the Family Support Act, states 
must spend 55 percent of their AFDC employment program funds on certain 
target groups: young high school dropouts, young people with little work 
experience, recipients who are about to become meligible because their children 
will be too old to qualify for AFDC, and long-term AFDC recipients.*' These 
target populations are among the groups with the greatest barriers to employment. 

In addition, there are other reasons that states would want to target services 
on those with substantial barriers to employment. Without some type of 
additional help, these less job-ready recipients are likely to remain on the program 
the longest and to receive the largest share of total program benefits. 

Research indicates that low-cost employment services, such as job search 
assistance, have not been very effective in increasing the employment or earnings 
of those AFDC redpfents witii the greatest barriers to employment. More 
intensive services, however, do appear to have an impact on at least some of these 
more disadvantaged recipients. A number cf state programs that offer intensive 
services have been found to inaease employment rates and earnings among 
several groups of less job-ready recipients. 

"Intensive services" are defined here as those services ~ such as basic or 
longer-term education, occupational skill training, or job-readiness training - that 
are intended to improve a participant's work-related skills. Less intensive services, 
such as job search assistance, help participants find employment without 
significantly upgrading their skills. In this context, Community Work Experience 



'For a more detailed description of the targeted groups, see footnote on page 23. 
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Programs or workfare programs are not considered intensive services because they 
have not been shown to ii^^prove participants' skills. 

Programs Offering More Intensive Services Assist the Less Job-Ready 

As the MDRC findings discussed in Chapter III indicate, job search 
assistance services lor AFDC recipients generally have not been effective in 
inaeasing the earnings of those with the greatest barriers to employment. Other 
research suggests that more intensive employment and training services, however, 
may have an impact on this group. Studies of programs providing more intensive 
services have shown that they can affect the employment and earnings of those 
who are the least job-ready. 

One intensive training program found to be particularly successful with 
AFDC recipients who are the least job-ready was a unique program known as 
"Supported Work." This program, evaluated in several dties in the late 1970s, 
provided a supportive work environment and gradually increasing job 
responsibiUties to participants who had received AFDC payments for at least three 
years and had little or no recent employment experience. 

The results of an evaluation of several Supported Work program locations 
found significant increases in employment and earnings, as well as reductions in 
AFDC payments, for participants as compared with a control group.^* (The control 
group consisted of comparable AFDC recipients who were not enrolled in the 
program.) Approximately two years after enrolling in the program and about one 
year after leaving the program. Supported Work participants worked 35 percent 
more hours and earned nearly 50 percent more than non-partidpants. 

Not only were partidpants more likely to work, but their hourly wages 
were also higher on average than the hourly wages of the non-partidpants. Due 
to the increase in earnings, there was a sizable reduction in AFDC and food stamp 
benefits for participants coiupared with non-partidpants. 

The evaluation also examined the total income and poverty status of both 
partidpants and non partidpants. The total income of partidpants was higher 
than the income of non-partidpants, and the proportion of partidpants in poverty 
was lower. However, the differences between partidpants and non-partidpants in 
total income and poverty were less than ihe differences between these groups in 

50 

Avnr ^^^^ Maynard, The Impact of Supported Work on Long-Term Recipients of 
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earnings, primarily because the reduction in AFDC benefits for participants offset 
some of the increase in earnings. 

Supported Work was found to be most beneficial for those whose 
employment prospects were otherwise quite dim - thcje who had not completed 
high school, who had received AFDC for a long time, or who had no prior work 
experience or recent job training. These are the groups most likely to remain on 
the AFDC program longer in the absence of any intervention. Without the 
assistance of the Supported Work program, many of these participants probably 
would not have obtained employment on theii' own. 

A major reason Supported Work was so successful is that there was so 
much room for improvement in the job prospects of program participants. Even 
after participacion in the program, Supported Work participants worked relatively 
few hours and had relatively low earnings in comparison with AFDC recipients 
who were more job-ready. Nevertheless, the program had a substantial impact, 
because the employment and earnings of those who participated were significantly 
higher than the employment rates and earnings of comparable AFDC recipients 
who were not enrolled in the program. 

A program that offered similar services to a group of AFDC recipients with 
substantial barriers to employment was the Training Opportunities in the Private 
Sector (TOPS) program in Maine. TOPS offered a prescribed sequence of pre- 
vocational training (personal dedsion-making skills, job-seeking and job-holding 
skills, and basic education for some participants), then work experience, followed 
by on-t^^-job training. During on-the-job training, employers received a subsidy 
for part of the participants' wages. 

The TOPS program was designed to help participants become self-sufficient 
by assisting them to find and hold jobs that paid more than the minimum wage 
and had opportunities foT' advancement. The program was targeted to recipients 
with substantial barriers to employment. Nearly two-thirds of TOPS participants 
had been receiving AFDC for more than two years, and only one-third had any 
recent employment experienco.^^ 

More than a year after leaving the program, participants had higher 
employment rates and higher average earnings than those in a control group of 
comparable AFDC recipients who did not participate in TOPS. (Those in the 
control group could receive other AFDC employment services.) The amount of 



^^Patricia Auspos, George Cave, and David Long, with Karla Hanson, Emma Casper, Daniel Friedlander, 
and Barbara Goldman, tAaine: Final RepoH on the Training Opportunities in the Private Sector Program, Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, March 1988. 
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AFDC benefits paid to TOPS participants, however, was not significantly different 
from the amount paid to the comparable non-partidpants. The researchers 
suggested that the lack of impact on AFDC benefits might have been due to the 
fact that Maine, unlike most states, calculates AFDC benefits in a way that permits 
working recipients to earn more income before their AFDC benefits are reduced." 

Like Supported Work, TOPS led to increases in wage rates and hours 
worked. Three-quarters of the increase in earnings due to the impact of TOPS 
resulted from increases in wages and hours. Only one-quarter resulted from 
increases in the numbers of participants employed. 

Unlike Supported Work, the TOPS program also led to significant increases 
in the total incomes of participants compared with non-partidpants. The reason 
for this increase in total income was that the earnings of partidpants were higher 
than those of non-partidpants, while their AFDC benefits did not decrease 
conmiensurately. Since less of their earnings increases were offset by decreases in 
AFDC benefits, the total incomes of partidpants were higher. 

Another program offering more intensive services to redpients with greater 
barriers to employment was the AFDC Homemaker-Home Health Aide 
Demonstration. This program also showed significant impacts on earnings.^ 
Partidpants received four to eight wesks of formal training in the skills needed to 
provide homemaking and health services to functionally impaired persons in their 
own homes. Following the training, partidpants were employed for up to a year 
in subsidized employment. 

Most of the AFDC redpients partidpating in the demonstrations had low 
educational levels and no recent work experience. Two-fifths had not graduated 



Like all states, Maine reduces a wor'xing AFDC recipient's income by one dollar for each dollar of 
earnings above a certain standard amount, after the recipient has beci. working for more than four .months. 
However, Maine, unlike most states, subtracts the earnings amount from the standard of need, rather than 
from the maximum AFDC benefit level, in order to calculate the. actual amount of AFDC benefits paid to the 
family. ^ 

The stanciard of need is an amount set by each state to represent the income a family needs for an 
adequate standard of living. In aU states, a family's countable income must be below the need standard for 
the family to be eligible for AFDC benefits. In most states, including Maine, the no^i standard exceeds the 
maximum AFDC payment. Thus, subtracting earnings from the need standard results in a higher amount of 
AFDC benefits paid than would be the case if earnings were subtracted from the maximum AFDC benefit 
level. 

^ohn H. Enns, Kathleen L. Flanagen, and Stephen H. Bell, AFDC Homemaker-Home Health Aide 
Demonstrations: Trainee Employment and Earnings, Abt Associates, Inc., June 1986. 
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from high school and only one-fifth had any training beyond high school. The 
average participant had not worked for nearly three years. 

In six of the seven states, the demonstrations resulted in statistically 
significant inaeases in ti^e employment and earnings of participants compared 
with non-partidpants. Participants' earnings were $86 to $198 per month higher, 
depending on the state, than the earnings of non-partidpants during the two years 
following the subsidized employment. In four of the seven states, partidpants also 
had significantly higher employment rates and hours worked by the second year. 

In five of the seven states, participants earned higher wages than non- 
partidpants. The inaeases in wage rates were greatest in southern and mostly 
rural states, where wage rates tend to be lower than in more urban states. 

Another program currently offering more intensive services to AFDC 
redpients is the Baltimore (Maryland) Options Program, which emphasizes basic 
literacy training, iiigh school equivalency preparation, job skills training, Knd work 
expe:-ence, in addition to offering job search assistance. Most o^ those served by 
the Options Program have substantial barriers to employment. 

In 1982-83, more than half of the Options partidpants had no high school 
diploma, and over half had received AFDC for two years or longer before 
enrolling.^ Fewer than half had held a job m the year before they entered the 
program. 

An evaluation of the Options Program found that partidpating AFDC 
redpients had higher employment rates and greater earnings than a comparable 
group of redpients who partidpated in a less intensive program consisting 
primarily of job search assistance.^ Over the three years following enrollment, the 
employment rate among Options participar*5 was about five percentage points 
higher than the employment rate among those participating in the less intensive 
program. The average earnings of partidpants were 16 percent higher. As with 
other AFDC employment programs reductions in the AFDC payments provided to 
Options partidpants were found to be smaller than the increases in earnings. 

The effects of the Options Program on employment and earnings were 
stronger for partidpants who lacked recent work experience than for *hose who 



^^Daniel Friedlander, Gregory Hoerz, David Long, and Janet Quint, Maryland: Final Report on the 
Employment Initiatives Evaluation, Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, December 1985. 

^^^niel Fried lander. Supplemental Report on the Baltimore Options Program, Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, October 1987. 
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had some recent work experience. While all Options participants had higher 
average employment rates and greater average earnings than those who 
participated in the less intensive program, the differences in employment and 
earnings were much larger for those who had not worked in the year prior to 
enrolhnent than for those who had. 

A particularly important finding of the Options evaluation is that the 
program's impact on employment and earnings increased over time. Comparing the 
earnings of Options participants with the earnings of those in the less intensive 
program, the evaluators found the earnings advantage gained by Options 
participants to be greater in the second yeai- than in the first, and slightly larger in 
the third year than in vhe second. Based on this evidence, the evaluators 
concluded that the earnings differential could be expected to continue beyond the 
three years covered by the analysis. 

Also of interest, the Options Program's impact on earnings was larger than 
its impact on employment rates. In other words, the relative increase in earnings 
was due more to participants' obtaining jobs with higher wages or longer hours 
than to a larger number of the participants finding jobs. 

The impacts of the Options Program are especially notable I :ause 
participants were not compared with AFDC recipients who did not participate in 
an employment program, but with participants in a program that primarily offered 
job search. Thuf, the increases in employment and earnings for Options 
participants are not inaeases over what the participants would have attained on 
their own, but inaeases over what they would have attained with only job search 
assistance. 

Still another analysis of intensive training services was conducted by the 
General Accounting Office (GAO)." The GAO surveyed 63 agencies providing 
employment services to disadvantaged adults and young people under the Job 
Training Partiiership Act (JTPA). Data on the type of fa-aining received and the 
kinds of jobs obtained following training were collected for almost 11,000 
participants and analyzed separately for more job-ready and less job-ready trainees. 
Participants considered to be less job-ready were those without recent work 
experience, those who had not completed high school, those receiving AFDC or 
other public assistance, those who were single parents, and those who were black 
or Hispanic. 



^^J.S. General Accounting Office, Job Ttaining Parinership Act: Services and Outcomes for Participants with 
Different Needs, June 1989. 
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The GAO found that the JTPA programs tended to offer higher skill 
occupational training primarily to the more job-ready participants. Despite this, 
the GAO foimd that higher skill training was more effective than less intensive 
services for less job-ready participants as well. Among both more job-ready and 
less job-ready participants, those who received higher skill training and were 
placed in jobs were more likely to obtain better-paying jobs than those who 
received less intensive services. (The GAO study did not incluae comparison data 
on non-participants or follow-up data beyond the first job placement.) 

On the basis of this study, the GAO concluded that "participants who 
received higher or moderate skill occupational training, regardless of their job 
readiness, tended to get better jobs at higher wages than those who received other 
training or services."^^ 

Further evidence of the benefits of more intensive programs is found in a 
recent Urban Institute study of the Employment and Training (ET) Choices 
program in Massachusetts.^ This study found that more intensive training is also 
associated with longer job retention. The Massachusetts ET Choices program 
offers participants a choice of several employment-related services, including 
assessment, job development and job placement, GED preparation, college studies, 
and supported work. The Urban Institute study was based on a sample of 1183 
ET Choices participants who found jobs between July 1 and December 31, 1986. It 
determined that those who participated in less intensive services such as job 
development or job placement tended to leave their jobs sooner than other 
participants and those who participated in GED preparation, college studies, or 
supported work, tended to retain their jobs longer than other participants. 

Finally, an analysis by Mathematica Policy Research of data from several 
AFDC employment programs provides further information on the impact of more 
intensive services.^^ In analyzing several programs that provided a variety of 
services, Mathematica analysts reached the conclusion that more intensive services 
have greater effects on the earnings of partidpak^ts than do less intensive services 
such as job search assistance. The Mathematica researchers found that job search 
assistance programs had small impacts on employment, earnings, and welfare 



^^U.S. General Accounting Office, Job Training Partnership Act, p. 60. 

^^metra Smith Nightingale, Lynn C. Burbridge, Douglas Wissoker, Lee Bawden, Freya L. Sonenstein, 
and Neal Jeffriei periences of Massachusetts ET Job Finders: Preliminary Findings, The Urban Institute, 
November 1989. 

^'jean Baldwin Grossman, Rebecca Maynard, and Judith Roberts, Reanalysis of the Effects of Selected 
Employment and Training Programs for Welfare Recipients, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., October 1985, p. 12. 
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payments, while the impacts of more intensive programs were both sizable ($60U 
to $1000 per year) and lasied for the three- to five-year periods that participants 
were followed. 

In addition, the Mathematica results suggest that the impacts of the more 
intensive programs were greatest for high school dropouts without recent work 
experience and for those who have been on AFDC for relatively long periods of 
time. 



Education More Effective When Combined with Vocational Training 

Information from a preliminary evaluation of a major demonstration project 
focused on minority single female parents can be useful in designing more 
intensive education and training services for AFDC recipients. These new findings 
suggest that combining basic education with vocational training may be more 
effective than sequential services in providing AFDC recipients with education and 
training. 

The Minority Female Single Parent Demonstration was designed to test 
various ways of providing education, job skill training, and employment 
preparation, along with support services such as child care." For the 
demonstration, which was carried out from 1982 through 1988, the Rockefeller 
Foundation provided funding to four community-based employment training 
organizations to provide education and training services to women who were 
single mothers and members of minority groups. 

The applicants for these demonstration programs tended to be quite 
disadvantaged. More than half had nn completed high school, and only about 
half had any work experience in the yC'&T prior to their application. Their average 
household income was right at the poverty level. Although the demonstration was 
open to all single mothers who were members cf minority groups, two-thirds of 
the applicants were AFDC recipionis, and more than 80 percent lived in 
households that had received AFDC at some point in the previous year. 

Mathematica Policy Research evaluated the impacts of the demonstration by 
■:omparing the employment rates and earnings of those who participated in the 
education and training programs with a comparable control group of individuals 
who applied to the program but were not served. One year after application to 



Anne R. Gordon and John Burghardt, The Minority Female Single Parent Demonstration: Report on Short- 
Term Economic hrtpacts, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., February 1990. 
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the programs, the participants had higher employment rates and earnings than 
non-partidpants at one of the four sites. At the other three sites, the participants' 
employment rates and earnings were not significantly different from those of non- 
partidpants. 

The difference in impact between the sites is of particular interest because 
the site that produced an improvement in the employment and earnings of 
partidpants at the 12-month follow-up differed from the other three sites in one 
important respect. This site, the Center for Employment Training in San Jose, 
Califomia, emphasized occupational skill training designed to meet the needs of 
specific jobs in the local job market. The job training was provided to all 
partidpants regardless of their educational background, and remedial education 
was offered within the context of job skill training. The other sites put more 
emphasis on dassroom instruction in basic education, and this iristruction preceded 
training in spedfic job skills. 

Although these findings are preliminary, they suggest that integrating basic 
education with job skill training may be more effective than providing classroom 
instruction in basic education before job skill training. The report also notes that 
partidpants in the San Jose program were not only more likely to be employed 
than non-partidpants, but were also likely to have better jobs than non- 
parlidpants, witti more fringe benefits such as health insurance. 

A concern raised by the Minority Single Parent Demonstration is why tl'iree 
of tlie four sites apparently were not successful in raising employment rates and 
earnings of partidpants. There could be several reasons for the apparent lack of 
impact at the other three sites. 

One reason is the short length of time over which the impact of the 
demonstration was assessed in the preliminary report. At the time of the 12- 
month follow-up, about 20 percent to 30 percent of the partidpants were still in 
training. When the researchers expanded their measure of "impact" to include not 
only those who were employed, but also those in training, they found a significant 
difference between partidpants and non-partidpants. At the 12-monlh point, 
substantially higher proportions of the participants than the non-participants were 
either employed or in training at all four sites. 

In addition, the Mathematica researchers suggested that the impacts of the 
intensive education and training programs may not be quickly apparent but may 
increase over time, as happened 'mth the Baltimore Options program. 
Mathematica intends to analyze the results of the demonstration on employment 
and earnings again 30 months afler initial application. 
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The researchers at Mathematica also noted that these results could not be 
considered lepressntative of the impacts of all education and employment 
programs, since this study evaluated only four demonstration sites. 



State Programs Focus on Most Job-Ready Recipients 

As discussed m Chapter III, AFDC employment programs offering primarily 
job search assistance have been found to have the least impact on those 
participants who are the most job-ready. In addition, the low-cost services 
provided by these programs are not likely to be sufficient to increase the earnings 
of the least job-ready participants. Nevertheless, the majority of state programs in 
place when the Family Support Act wa.s passed provided mainly low-cost services 
to their AFDC populations. 

In a 1987 report to Congress, the General Accounting Office examined 
employment-related programs for AFDC applicants and recipients." The GAO 
found that "to serve more participants, programs spread their limited funds tiiinly, 
providing inexpensive services, such as job search assistance, and paying for few ' 
support services."" In 23 states operating AFDC employment programs in fiscal 
year 1985, the GAO found tiiat more tiian half of the participants were put into a 
job search component, while only tiwee percent received remedial or basic 
education, two percent received vocational skills training, and less than five 
percent received otiier education or training sendees. In addition, those recipients 
with tiie most severe barriers to employment were often excluded from the 
program. 

A survey of all states by the Urban Institute found similar patterns." The 
data, collected in late 1986, indicated that the primary activity offered in state 
AFDC employment programs was job search. All 50 states and the District of 
Columbia included a job search component in their programs. Thirteen states 
offered job search only, or job search plus one other activity, usually a workfare 
program. Only 11 states provided a full array of employment and training 
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U.S. General Accounting Office, Work and Welfare: Cumnt AFDC Work Programs and Implications fc 
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services - job search assistance, work experience, classroom or vocational training, 
and on-the-job training - to more than a limited number of recipients. 

The data for the Urban Institute and GAO studies were collected when 
federal funding for AFDC employment programs was limited. Federal 
appropriations for the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, the primary employment 
for AFDC recipients, dropped 55 percent from fiscal year 1981 to fiscal year 1986 
(the year for which the Urban Institute data were collected), after adjusting for 
inflation. 



Participation Standards and Targeting 

With the passage of the Family Support Act, states are required to target 
services on several groups of more disadvantaged recipients and to put greater 
emphasis on education and basic skills development. The Act also provides a 
substantial increase in federal funding for states that provide the required sf^ate 
matching funds. Thus, states should now have more resources and more reason 
to expand their programs and to of^ ' a greater va^'iety of services, including more 
intensive services. 

At the same time, the Act requires states to meet federal minimum rates of 
participation in the state JOBS programs. States must meet these participation 
standards to receive their full federal match on funding for these programs. The 
combination of the requirement to target funds on those for whom more 
intensive - and more costly - services appear to be most effective and the 
requirement governing the participation standards can create a dilemma for some 
states. 

Under the Family Support Act, the federally mandated participation rates 
are set at seven percent of non-exempt recipients in fiscal years 1990 and 1991, 
althougli states mH not be penalized for failure to meet the 1990 standard. The 
rates then rise gradually to 20 percent of non-exempt recipients in fiscal year 1995. 
In other words, by fiscal year 1995, at least 20 percent of AFDC recipients in a 
state who are not exempt must participate in the JOBS program. 

Although the participation rates may not appear excessively high, in practice 
they may be quite stringent, because states must meet the participation standard 
on an average monthly basis. Ensuring that 20 percent of non-exempt AFDC 
recipients participate in some JOBS program activity in an average month is 
considerably more difficult than ensuring that 20 percent of eligible recipients 
participate at some point during the year. 
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The participation standards are made still mo^e stringent by the definition of 
partiapation contained in the federal regulations governing the JOBS orogram. 
Under the regulations, by fiscal year 1995 a state must schedule at least 20 percent 
of Its AFDC caseload, other than those exempt from JOBS, for an average of at 
least 20 hours a week of JOBS program activity. (Prior to fiscal year 1995, the 
percentage of the caseload that must be enrolled in JOBS would be lower than 20 
percent.) An individual participant's JOBS program activities do not count toward 
lulfillmg these participation standards unless she takes part in the program for at 
least 75 percent of her scheduled hours. If a recipient participates but for less 
than 75 percent of her scheduled hours, she can not be counted toward fulfillment 
of the state's participation standards, regardless of the reason she did not 
participate. It does not matter whether she was ill or whether the activity was 
cancelled due to inclement weather. 

States that attempt both to meet these participation standards and to 
provide the more intensive services needed by more disadvantaged recipients may 
face some difficult choices. Within fi given amount of resources, the more that is 
spent on each participant, the fewer the participants that can be served. Ideally, a 
state would be able to devote sufficient resources to the JOBS program to fund 
more intensive services for enough recipients to meet the state's participation 
requirements. However, many states cannot afford intensive services for this large 
a portion of their caseload. 

Given this dilemma, states v^U need to develop strategies enabling them to 
provide enough resources for intensive services to the less job-ready recipients, 
while also covering enough recipients to meet the JOBS participation requirements. 

One such strategy is to target recipients who will benefit most from specific 
services. States that do not have sufficient resources to provide intensive services 
to large portions of their caseload can choose ^o target resources by providing 
intensive services primarily to those who are less employable. Judith Gueron, the 
president of MDRC and a researclier who has studied this issue for a number of 
years, has suggested that states use relatively low-cost services to cover a large 
number of participants in order to meet the participation standards. By so doing, 
she has suggested, a state could conserve enough resources to provide more 
intensive services for a smaller number of the potentially long-term recipients," 
She has also suggested that states not spend significant amounts of state resources 
on the most job-ready group, since MDRC research has shown that these recipients 



"See, for example, Judith M. Gueron, Testimony before the Subcommittee on Social Security and Family 
Policy, Committee on Fmance, U.S. Senate, May 15, 1989. 
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are the most likely to leave AFDC fairly quickly on their own without assistance 
from an emolovment program. 

Such a strategy could enable states to meet federal participation 
requirements primarily by serving significant numbers of tihose in the middle 
group - neither the most job-ready nor the least job-ready. MDRCs research 
indicates that less intensive services such as job search have been modestly 
effective in inaeasing the aggregate earnings of these recipients. At the same 
time, providing primarily low-cost services to this group could enable state 
administrators to conserve some resources to provide more costly intensive services 
for those who are least job-ready and for whom intensive services appear to be 
most valuable. 

On the other hand, this strategy does have a drawback - it means 
providing only less intensive services or no services to large groups of participants 
who might benefit from more intensive services. Although less costly services 
have been found modestly effective in increasing the employment rates and 
earnings of the moderately job-ready, more intensive services might prove more 
effective, if the state has tihe resources to provide them. The findings from some 
of the demonstration projects and studies of programs providing more intensive 
services suggest that this might be the case. 



Conclusions 

Based on the studies conducted to date, more intensive employment and 
training services appear to be more effective than less intensive services in 
increasing the eammgs of AFDC recipients who have the greatest barriers to 
employment. The studies indicate that less intensive employment services do not 
have a significant impact on the eamings of the least job-ready group of recipients. 

The intensity of an employment or training program is not necessarily 
related to the number of hours per week a participant spends in the program. A 
very demanding training program might be scheduled for relatively few hours per 
day to allow participants to absorb one day's lesson before going on to the next. 
Supported Work, a very successful job-readiness training program, iS based on a 
gradual increase in the participants' hours of work and level of responsibility on 
the job. 

The research also suggests that more intensive services can lead to 
improvements in the jobs participants obtain and their wage rates. The studies 
have found that both more intensive and less intensive services can lead to 
inaeases in eamings for some participants, but these increases occur for different 
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reasons. Less intensive services tend to inaease average earnings primarily by 
increasing the proportion of participants who work, rather than bv inrro;,dn^ th- 
earnings of individual workers. By contrast, more intensive services are more 
hkely to maease the earnings of individual workers, presumably by enabling them 
to ftnd higher-paying jobs or jobs with longer hours than they would otherwse 
obtain. 

The data on the length of time recipients remain on AFDC indicate that 
some find jobs and leave AFDC on their own, but that many of these former 
reapients return to AFDC within a relatively short time. This suggests that while 
the jobs many recipients find on their own do enable them to leave AFDC, many 
of these jobs pay too little or are too unstable to permit them to maintain self- 
sufficiency for more than a limited time. The study that examined the length of 
time that Texas recipients remain on AFDC found that "the nature of the 
employment opportunities facing women on welfare [in Texas] ~ typically low- 
wage, no-benefit jobs in high-turnover service and sales occupations ~ will tend to 
result in repeat spells of [AFDC] receipt."^ 

r A -u *° become self-sufficient and remain off AFDC, recipients need to 

find jobs that are stable and provide a reasonable income. Low-paid jobs may 
enable them to leave AFDC temporarily, but a disruption in their income, such as 
a job layoff or an illness in the family, may send them back to the program. For 
this reason, the programs providing more intensive services, such as Baltimore 
Options and the Maine TOPS program, have sought to help participants find jobs 
that paid more than the minimum wage and could provide longer-term economic 
security. 

The greater effectiveness of more intensive employment and training services 
for those witii greater barriers to employment supports the idea that investments 
m education and training can increase a participant's ability to compete for higher- 
skilled and better-paying jobs. As discussed in Chapter II, earnings tend to 
maease as educational level rises and as reading and math skills improve. 

The evaluation of the Baltimore Opf^ons Program lends aedence to this 
idea. The Options Program, which emphasized basic literacy training, high school 
equivalency preparation, job skills training, and work experience, led to increases 
m the employment rates and earnings of participants that grew larger over time. 
This suggests that the program's emphasis on education and job skills training 



^King and Schexnayder, Welfare Dynamics in Texas: An Exploratory Analysis of AFDC Turnover and 
Program Participation, p. Z 
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improved participants' ability to find better-paying jobs long after they left the 
program. 

This can be important not only to the participant but also to a state, 
because it may contribute to an inaease in the skill level of the state'b workforce. 
Some states now screen all AFDC recipients (not just those lacking a high school 
diploma or those showing evidence of other barriers to employment) for 
deficiencies in basic literacy and computational skills - and provide remedial 
education to those whose skills fall below a specified level. 

Also of interest are the Mathematica findings suggesting that certain more 
intensive services may be effective for the entire AFDC population, including more 
employable recipients, although the impacts appear to be greatest for the least 
employable group. The MDRC studies in which AFDC employment programs 
were found to have no effect on the most employable recipients were evaluations 
primarily of less intensive programs, such as job search and workfare, and did not 
determine whether these groups might benefit from more intensive services. 

Even the more employable AFDC recipients face substantial employment 
barriers compared with the overall working-age population. An administrator of 
an employment program for non-AFDC as well as AFDC participants could 
reasonably consider AFDC recipients to be less job-ready than other potential 
program participants (as the GAO did in its study). If resources permit, state 
JOBS program administrators may wish to extend eligibility for intensive services 
to the relatively more employable of the AFDC recipients, as well as to those with 
greater employment barriers. 

In deciding how to deliver more intensive education and job training 
services, states may also want to consider the preliminary findings of the Minority 
Female Single Parent Demonstration. In this demonstration, the site that produced 
an improvement in participants' employment and earnings integrated remedial 
education into job skill training, rather than offering education and job training 
separately. 

This integration of basic education into job skill training may alleviate one 
of the problems observed in some of the existing education programs for AFDC 
recipients. Soir.e participants in the educational components of the GAIN program 
in (California were reported to be disappointed that they could not move directly 
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into job training and did not see a connection between education and 
employment.** 

These findings may also provide another method of meeting the average 20- 
hour standard for participation in JOBS. Currently, many educational programs do 
not offer 20 hours per week of educational activities, making it more difficult for a 
state to meet the average 20-hour standard. Combining vocational training with 
education may help extend the number of hours for a program component. 

In addition, the apparent success of the San Jose site in this demonstration 
indicates that it may be wise for states to consider nonprofit community-based 
organizations as possible providers for education and job training services, rather 
than limiting the provision of educational services to traditional educational 
institutions. 

In planning for the provision of more intensive employment and training 
services, states should plan to build their capacity to provide intensive services 
during the next few years, when federal participation requirements are lower. The 
JOBS program participation requirements are set at relatively lower levels in fiscal 
years 1990 and 1991 and increase in successive years through fiscal year 1995. A 
state that does not allocate resources to provide sufficient slots m intensive 
employment and training progran^ in the early years of the JOBS program may 
find it difficult to launch these activities in subsequent years, as the participation 
requirements increase. 

State administrators should also note that while the participation 
requirements start at more modest rates and do not reach their highest level until 
fiscal year 1995, the requirement that states allocate a substantial proportion of 
their resources to certain disadvantaged target groups takes effect in the first year of 
the program. This is another reason to build the capacity to provide intensive 
services first, and then develop or expand less intensive services that may be 
needed to cover more of the eligible recipients. 

Whatever path is taken, resource constraints are likely to present difficulties 
and tough choices for many JOBS program administrators. One way for state 
welfare agencies to stretch resources further so that more intensive services can be 
offered is to use the services of other state and local programs that provide 
education, employment, and training activities. This issua is discussed in Chapter 



**Iames Riccio, Barbara Goldman, Gayle Hamilton, Karin Martinson, and Alan Orensteln, The Grealet 
Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Program: Early Implementation Experiences and Lessons, Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, April 1989. 
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Study Shows Faw Eligible AFDC Recipienis 

A draft of a study prepared for the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services by 
SysteMetrics suggests that many of those leaving the AFDC program may fail to receive the tramit^onal 
Medicaid benefits to whicli they are entitled.^ The study examined families that left AFDC in California 
and Georgia. 

According to the study, only five percent to six percem of the single parents leaving the AFDC 
program in Califonxia in August 1985 r^sceived four-month transitional Medicaid benefits. Some of those 
leaving AFDC received other forms of Medicaid coverage, such as Medically Needy coverage (which is 
available In some stated to those whose incomes are too high for AFDC but who fall below a state 
Medically Needy income limit after their medical expenses are deducted.) In total, about one-third of 
those leaving AFIX in August 1985 in both California and Georgia received some form of Medicaid 
benefits. 

Not all those leaving the AFEX! program left due to an increase in their earnings. The 
researchers at SysteMetrics ssHmated that 20 percent to 40 percent of those leaving AFDC in both states 
left due to earnings and, as a result, should have been eligible for the four-month transitional benefits- 
In California, the researchers calculated that only one-quarter to one-half of those leaving due to 
earnings received some form ox Medicaid coverage. In Georgia, the authors esttmated that most of 
those leaving due to earnings received coverage under Medicaid. 

The researchers noted that perhaps one-third of the women leaving AFDC in California may 
have obtained private insurance coverage. The remainder of those entitled to receive transitional 
Medicaid benefits apparently failed to get the benefits because they did not know they were eligible or 
because the wdfare department did not know they were leaving due to an increase in their earnings. 

This study suggests that many AFCX: recipients who leave the program due to earnings may 
not receive the Medicaid transitional benefits to which they are entitled under the Family Support Act, 
unless states create effective mechanisms for ensuring that these recipients receive the benefits. The 
findings suggest two potential areas for state attention - better provision of information to recipients 
before they begin looking for work so that they are aware of their eligibility for transitional benefits if 
they should find employment, and beHer tracking of recipients who leave the program so that those 
with earnings can be identified. 

Providing transitional benefits may be key to enabling former AFDC recipients to remain self- 
suffident. A recent Urban Institute study of Massachusetts AFDC recipients who found jobs after 
participating in the state's employment and training program found that health insurance coverage was 
associated with job retention.** In Massachusetts, those AFDC recipients who became employed and 
received either employer-provided health insurance or transitional Medicaid benefits tended to retain 
their jobs longer than those who found jobs but did not have some type of health insurance. 



^^David T, Ellwood, E. Kathleen Adams, Suzanne Dodds, and Marilyn Rymer Ellwood, Medicaid 
Mysteries: Medicaid and Wdfare Dynamics, Draft report prepared for U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services by SysteMetrics/McGraw-Hill, December 1989. 

^metra Smith Nightingale, Lynn C. Burbridge, Douglas Wissoker, Lee Bawden, Freya L. Sonenstein, 
and Neal Jeffries, Experiences of Massachusetts ET Job Finders: Preliminary Findingo, The Urban Institute, Octo'cer 
1989. 
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COORDINATING WITH OTHER AGENCIES TO 
PROVIDE EDUCATION AND TRAINING SERVICES 



One way for state and local welfare departments to stretch limited resources 
is to make use of education, employment, and training services provided by other 
agende?. Many welfare departments already work with other agencies because 
they have found that it can be expensive and time-consuming for them to develop 
separate education, employment, and training services specifically for AFDC 
recipients. Using the services of existing programs may be an efficient way to 
provide the more intensive education and training services, even if the welfare 
departmv nt pays part of the cost. 

Moreover, establishing working relationships with other agencies is required 
under the Family Support Act. The Act requires the governor of each state to 
assure that JOBS program activities are coordinated with JTPA and other programs 
providing education, employment services, and training. 

Developing a cooperative relationship with other organizations is especially 
important in education. Most state welfare agencies currently have little contact 
with state or local education agencies. This situation, by necessity, will change. 
The JOBS program puts much more emphasis on education than the AFDC 
employment programs in most states, requiring that states provide educational 
services to certain recipients if they do not have a high school diploma. 

In many states, welfare departments already work v\dth Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) agencies to provide training services for AFDC recipients. 
Data from these states indicate that these relationships can work well, but there 
are barriers to establishing a successful working relationship between the welfare 
department and JTPA. Some of these barriers may be lessened, however, by 
legislative changes expected in the JTPA program in 1990. 
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Establishing links with education and training agencies may not be as 
difficult as some AFDC administrators fear. State and local agencies providing 
remedial education and job training often serve a clientele that overlaps with Sie 
AFDC population. Just as the state welfare department cannot provide all the 
education and training services needed by AFDC recipients, so the education and 
traii ing agencies cannot provide all the needed support services such as child care 
and transportation assistance to their low income clientele. These other agencies 
may welcome a cooperative relationship with the state welfare department that 
helps them to fulfill their obligations to this population. 



Education and Training Services Available to AFDC Recipients 

Because eacli community's education and training resources are different, 
welfare departments must begin by identifying the resources in their communities. 
This is espedally impccant in the area of education. 

In most areas, there are many potential sources of education and train., ig 
services. These may mclude community-based organizations, public schools, 
community colleges, vocational and technical schools, four-year colleges, JTPA 
agencies, and state employment agencies.*' Some of tliese sources already serve 
some AFDC recipients, although perhaps not as many as the welfare agency 
would like. 

In addition to identifying a community's educational resources, AFDC 
[ r^gram idministrators will have to determine whether the educational services 
< ffered are suitable for AFDC recipients. Even in communities that contain a 
variety of educational resources, not all will bt appropriate to the needs of JOBS 
participants. For example, although public schools are an obvious source of 
educational services, not all schools have programs suitable for teen parents or for 
dropouts who are beyond school age. Putting teen parents or older dropouts into 



For more information on the types of education resource." available, see hiew Partnerships: Education's 
Stake in the Family Support Act of 1988, a statement of the American Public Welfare Association, the Center for 
Law and Social Policy, the CevtuT for the Study of Social Policy, the Cnildren's Defense Fund, .he Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the Institute for Educational Leadership, the National Alliance of Business, the 
Natic^l Association of State Boards of Education, and the National Governors' Association (undated). 

For information on training resources, see Job Training Partnership Act (jTPA) Advisory C'mmittee, 
Worldng Capital: Coordinated Human Investment Directwns for the 90's, JTPA-Welfare Linkages, U.S. Department of 
Labor, July 1989. ' / 6 f 
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classrooms with younger students may result in academic failure or dropping out 
again/^ 

Another source of employment and training services is agencies operating 
under the Job Training Partnership Act7^ The Act was designed to provide 
empJ'^'Tnent and training services to economically disadvantaged individuals, 
inr ing AFDC recipients. The law requires local JTPA agencies to serve AFDC 
redi^ients in proportion to their representation in the population eligible for JTPA. 

Using the services of JTPa agencies has several advantages for welfare 
departments. JTPA agencies generally provide a range of relatively sophisticated 
training and placement services. They usually have extensive experience in skills 
training activities and in contracting with and monitoring the vendors that provide 
the training. In addition, because of JTPA's link to employers, these agencies may 
be more successful than welfare agencies at finding jol for recipients.^ 



Devdioping Links with Education and Training Agencies 

While using the services of education and training agencies has advantages 
for AFDC administrators, there are also a number of reasons for education and 
training agencies to want to develop a working relationship with the welfare 
department. 

In recent years, the public education system has come under inaeasing 
criticism for rising dropout rates and for students who graduate without the basic 
academic skills needed to satisfy employers. As a result, man> public schools and 
other education institutions have developed special programs for young people at 



^^New Partnerships: Education's Stake in the Family Support Act of 1988, 

^^Enacted in 1983, the Job Training Partnership Act established a partnership between the public and 
private sectors to provide job training and other emplo)mient-related skills to low income people. JTPA is 
intended to help the private sector obtain a well-trained work force, while also helping low income people 
become self-supporting. One of the stated goals of JTPA is to reduce welfare dependency. 

JTPA is administered through local Private Industry Councils (PICs) made up of local business 
leaders, government officials, representatives of organized labor, and others. The federal government does not 
specify how JTPA services are to be provided. Instead, the V/:a\ programs are held to federally designed 
porformance standards, which measure the numbers of program participants placed in jobs and the types of 
job placements. JTPA programs are also required to target services on AFDC recipients, amor other groups. 
The amount that JTPA programs are allowed to spend for supportive services such as child ca 'S limited. 

^For a more detailed discussion of benefits to state welfare agencies, see Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) Advisory Committee, Wortdng Capital: Coordinated Human Investmeni Directions for the 90's, JTPA-V/elfare 
Linkages. 
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risk of dropping out. The needs of these "at risk" students are also the subject of 
a number of recent reports by groups of educators." 

Yet many school officials developing progranis for at-risk students have 
expressed concern that students who face economic or family problems need more 
than academic assistance.'* Most schools cannot provide all the assistance these 
students need; for example, schools generally do not provide child care or similar 
support services. If young people at risk are rrom AFDC families, however, the 
JOBS program may be able to provide some of the services needed. This could 
help the student to stay in school and thus serve the goals of both the education 
system and the JOBS program.'^ 

There are similar reasons for JTPA agencies to want to work with welfare 
agencies. JTFA agencies are under a legal mandate to serve disadvantaged 
persons, including AFDC recipients, and the agencies' performance is measured 
against standards that include the number of AFDC recipients placed in jobs. 
Many JTPA agencies find it difficult to attract, train, and place AFDC recipients 
because the recipients often lack basic education and work experience. In 
addition, recipients often need relatively expensive supportive services such as 
child care. State welfare agencies can make AFDC recipients more attractive to 
JTPA agencies by alleviating some of these difficulties. 

To meet their mandate to serve AFDC recipients, JTPA agencies must 
identify recipients for whom JTPA services would be suitable. By referring Inose 
AFDC recipients who are interested in and qualified for JTPA services to JTPA 
agencies, the welfare department can reduce the cost to the JTPA agency of 
recruiting among this group. 

In addition, the welfare agency can saeen recipients and provide basic 
education programs for those recipients whose academic skill levels are too low to 
meet the entry requirements for JTPA training programs. These basic education 
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See, for example. Council of Chief State School Officers, ChUdren at Risk: The Work of the States, 1987. 
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New Partnerships: Education's Stake in the Family Suppori Ad of 1988. 

'^or additional information on developing cooperative relationships between AFDC agencies and 
educational institutions to meet the requirements of the Family Support Act, see: Arloc Sherman and Alan 
Houseman, Welfare Reform and Education: Learning from Experience, Center for Law and Social Policy, 1989; New 
Partnerships: Eduattwn's Stake in the Family Support Act of 1988; and Michael Bangser, Edward Pauly, and David 
Long, Unking the Welfare and Education Systems to Serve Poor Families: Program Design and Implementation Issues 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, May 1989. 
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programs can then feed their graduates into JTPA. The states of Indiana and 
Maine currently have si^ch "feeder" programs for AFDC recipients/^ 

The Job Training Partnership Act limits the amount that JTPA programs can 
spend for support services such as child care. An Urban Institute survey of 13 
local employment programs for AFDC recipients found that programs run by JTPA 
agencies either provided no child care or provided child care only as a last resort 
when the AFDC program ran out of child care fuiids.^ Many state vyrelfare 
departments can provide support services such as child care to AFDC recipients 
who are enrolled in JTPA training programs. This is another way that cooperation 
between the state welfare agency and JTPA can facilitate the participation of AFDC 
recipients in JTPA programs. 

Many state welfare agencies also provide case management services to their 
AFDC recipients. This type of assistance may help some recipients overcome 
personal and family problems that can deaease the likelihood they will complete a 
JTPA training program and be placed in jobs. (JTPA programs get aedit only for 
job placements, not for the number of participants in their programs.) 

Finally, the Family Support Act provisions providing transitional child care 
assistance and medical insurance to recipients who leave AFDC because of 
increased earnings are also helpful. These services help former AFDC recipients 
stay in jobs obtained through JTPA. This is important to JTPA agencies because 
one of the JTPA performance standards is based on the employment rates and 
weekly earnings of former JTPA participants 13 weeks after job placement.^^ 



Existing Relationships with JTPA 

While few AFDC employmc . programs have strong working relationships 
with providers of educational services, many of the employment programs for 
AFDC recipient^ do use the services of JTPA agencies. 



^^ob Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Advisory Committee, Working Capital: Coordinated Human 
Investment Directions for the 90's, JTPA-Welfare Linkages. 

^Lynn C. Burbridge and Demetra Smith Nightingale, Local Coordination of Employment and Training 
Services to Welfare Recipients, The Urban Institute, May 1989. 

^^or additional information on leveloping cooperative relationships between welfare agencies and JFPA, 
see Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Advisory Committee, Working Capital: Coordinated Human Investment 
Directions for the 90% JTPA-Wdfare Linkages. 
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An Urban Institute study found that in late 1986, more than half the states 
were operating AFDC employment programs that inYolved coordination between 
state welfare agencies and JTPA, beyond simply referring AFDC recipients to 
JTPA." Nineteen of these states had made some special arrangement that 
encouraged JTPA to serve more AFDC recipients. For example, some states used 
performance standards that provided an incentive for JTPA to place more AFDC 
recipients in jobs. Others shared financial resources between JTPA and the state 
welfare agency. In nine other states, JTPA had an even more substantial role in 
the AFDC employment program. In these states, the JTPA agency operated all or 
part of the AFDC employment program, with funding from the welfare 
department. 

Although coordination with JTPA provides several benefits to state and local 
welfare departments, some studies have identified obstacles that must be overcome 
if state welfare agencies are to work successfully with JTPA."" Some stem from 
differences in goals and philosophy between JTPA and AFDC. JTPA is oriented 
toward the needs of employers as well as those of disadvantaged workers, and 
performance standards that emphasize job placements have caused many local 
JTPA programs to favor more employable over less employable potential 
participants. Some analysts argue that JTPA programs need to include a certain 
proportion of more employable participants to maintain a favorable reputation 
with employers." Compared with other groups eligible for JTPA, AFDC recipients 
are among the less employable. 

Even among AFDC recipients, JTPA programs tend to favor the most 
employable, rather than those most in need of intensive skill training and 
employment services. Many JTPA training activities require participants to have 
certain basic academic skills before entering the training. This can eliminate many 
of the AFDC recipients most in need of services, unless some efforts are 
undertaken to provide these recipients with basic education services first. 

There are also major differences between the federal and state regulations 
for these programs and between the reporting requirements JTPA and JOBS 



Demetra Smith Nightingale and Lynn C. Burbridge, The Status of StaU V/ork-Wdfare Programs in 1986. 

See, for example. Job Training Partnership Act OTPA) Advisory Committee, Working Capital: Coordinated 
Human Investment Directions for the 90% JIPA-Wdfare Linkages; Burbridge and Nightingale, Local Coordination of 
Employment and Training Serviu to Welfare Recipiento; and Jeffrey Zomitsky and Mary Rubin with the assistance 
of Dr. Stephen H. Bell and William Martin, E$ta'*^U$hing a Performance Management System for Targeted Welfare 
Programs, Abt Associates, Inc., August 1988. 
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Christopher T. King, Some Reflections on the Creaming Issue, Center for the Study of Human Resources, 
University ot Texas at Austin, September 1988. 
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programs must meet. For example, the participation standards for the JOBS 
program require states to have detailed information on the number of AFDC 
recipients participating each month and the extent of their participation. If JTPA 
is providing training services to some JOBS participants - and if the v^elfare 
agency vy^ants to count these participants tovy^ard its JOBS participation requirement 
- the vyrelfare agency needs to be able to get this detailed monthly information 
from JTPA. Hov^ever, JTPA has no comparable requirement for collecting this 
information. As a result, many local JTPA programs have no system for such 
extensive monitoring of participation. 

Despite the difficulties of interagency coordination, working with JTPA 
programs may allow state v^elfare agencies to obtain needed training services at an 
affordable price. A report prepared for the Job Training Partnership Act OTP A) 
Advisory Committee by a group of AFDC and JTPA administrators contains a 
detailed plan for facilitating collaboration by JTPA and AFDC agencies at local, 
state, and federal levels.^ The report also provides examples of states that have 
developed good working relationships between AFDC and JTPA agencies. 

The JTPA Advisory Committee report notes that the leadership of elected 
and appointed officials is o**ten cnidal in maintaining a cooperative relationship 
between local AFDC and J.i-'A program administrators. The committee also points 
out that several states have promoted cooperation by using financial incentives. 
For example, several states use their JTPA six percent incentive funds (reserved for 
allocation to local JTPA programs on the basis of aiteria set by the state) to 
reward programs serving large numbers of AFDC recipients.^ 

Some states have also developed other mechanisms for encouraging program 
coordination. For example, California requires county JOBS plans to be reviewed 
by a number of state agencies, including the state JTPA agency and the state 
department of education.^ California also requires local JTPA agencies to specify 
in their JTPA plans how they will meet the needs of JOBS participants. In 
Georgia, the local JTPA coordinating councils are required to include 



®^ Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Advisory Conimittee, Working Capital: Coordinated Human 
Investment Directions for the 90's, }TPA-Welfare Linkages. 

^TPA six percent incentive funds consist of six percent of the state's allocation of federal JTPA funds. 
These funds are available for distribution to local JTPA programs on the basis of several criteria specified in 
the law; for local programs that exceed their performance standards, for technical assistance, and for services 
to participants who are harder to servt. The state determines what portion of the six percent funds will be 
distributed on the basis of each of the criteria. 

®^ark Greenberg and Jodie Levin-Epstein, The JOBS Program: Good Ideas and Some Concerns in the First 
Round of State Plans, Center for Lav/ and Social Policy, August 1989. 
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representatives of the welfare department, education agencies, community acHon 
agencies, client advocates, AFDC clients, and providers of support services (such as 
child care and substance abuse treatment). 



Changes in JTPA Likely to Make Program More Accessible to AFDC 
Recipients 

Federal legislation likely to be enacted in the near future should inaease the 
targeting of JTPA services on more disadvantaged participants. Enactment of these 
changes, expected in 1990, should make it significantly easier for state AFDC 
program administrators to work with JTPA to provide training services for AFDC 
recipients. 

In July 1988, the Seaetary of Labor named a JTPA Advisory Comm.ittee to 
recommend changes in the program. The committee's first report, issued in March 
1989, found that JTPA could do a more effective job of reaching disadvantaged 
individuals and recommended a series of changes in the program.'' Included in 
these recommendations are provisions to target the program more directly on 
disadvantaged persons with serious skills deficiencies, to provide more 
individualized and intensive services, to redesign the performance standards io 
encourage services that inaease the long-term economic self-sufficiency of 
participants, to make the program more responsive to the needF, of participants 
with serious barriers to employment, and to encourage coordination between JTPA 
and other human resources programs. 

Many of these reconunendations are reflected in a bipartisan consensus in 
Congress and the Bush Administration to focus JTPA more on the most 
disadvantaged. Legislative initiatives are under consideration in both houses of 
Congress, and a bill is likely to be enacted before the end of the year. 

The legislative proposals under consideration would require more adults 
receiving JTPA services to have at least one of certain specified barriers to 
employinent. Long-term receipt of AFDC would be one of the barriers specified. 
In addition, pending legislative proposals would reward JTi'A programs for 
providing more basic education services. Several proposals would also provide for 
a larger proportion of JTPA funds to be spent on supportive services. Nearly all 
of the proposals take some steps to encourage coordination between JTPA and 
other programs, such as state AFDC employment programs. 



rrc T^°^ Training Partnership Act OTPA) Advisory Committee, Working Capital JTPA Investments for the Qffs, 
VS. Department of Labor, Mai-ch 1989. ' 
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The requirement of the Family Support Act that states provide educational 
services to certain AFDC recipients will necessitate closer coordination than in the 
past vath education agencies and private educational institutions, including post- 
secondary institutions such as community colleges. Education agencies and 
institutions may hav» to develop different types of programs to meet the needs of 
AFDC recipients, and welfare agencies may be called on to provide support 
services for AFEXi: recipients in education programs. 

In addition, JTPA programs provide both expertise and a variety of training 
services that AFDC program administrators can use, if some coordination problems 
can be solved. Legislative changes anticipated in the JTPA program are likely to 
improve the relationship between welfare agencies and JTPA agencies, making it 
easier for AFDC recipients to receive JTPA services in the future. State 
administrators should monitor the progress of the JTPA legislation and plan 
accordingly. When the changes embodied in the new JTPA legislation are 
implemented at the state and local level, welfare administrators may wish to 
modify their AFDC employment programs further to take advantage of the 
increased availability of JTPA services. 
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Family Support Act Increases Need for Child Care 

.nr^« ^l""^". tf ^^^^ ^"P^'* *^ ^^^"^"^'y °f care is likely to be a key factor in the 
success of a state's JOBS program. 

ATT,^ J^°f.* recipients are single parents with young children. Nationally, four out of five 

AFDC families are headed by one parent, nearly always the mother. In most cases, the children in 
riiese famihes are very young. Three out of five AFDC famUies contain children under six, and nearly 
two out of five contain children under the age of three.'" 

Until enactment of tt»e Family Support Act, federal policy had been to exempt families with 
preschool childr.n from AFDC work requirements. The new law, however, requires states to involve 
families with young chUdren in JOBS. The Act mandates JOBS participation by AFDC parents with 
ctaldren as young as three years of age and allows states the option of extending the mandate to 
parents with children as young as one year of age. In addition, teen parents may be required to 
partiapate m educational programs as soon as their child is bom. These d,anges increase by at least 50 
percent the number of famiUes potenHally affected by JOBS program requirements.*^ 

Hie framers of the FamUy Support Act recognized that child care is necessary if AFDC families 
with young children are to participate in JOBS or to accept employment. Therefore, they included a 
guarantee of child care for families participating in educaHon, training, and employment activities. The 
Act also guarantees child care for AFDC families with a working parent. 

To enable states to fulfill tliis strong child care guarantee, the Act authorizes an open-endad 
source of federal matching funds for child care needs, increases the amount that can be paid for each 
child needing care, and provides a range of mechanisms with which states can pay for this care In 
addition, to help families gain a stable footing in the workplace, the law provides 12 months of 
transiHonal child care on a sliding fee scale basis to families who leave AFDC due to earnings. 

The availabiUty of child car° services is one of the major factors that will determine whether a 
state IS able to achieve its JOBS parHcipation targets. In planni.ig and budgeting for JOBS, states will 
need to assess the need for child care among ivFDC recipients and to determine whether the supply of 
child cire is sufficient to meet the need. •/ 
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_ Committee on Ways and Means, Background Material and Data on Programs within the Jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ' 
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Committee on Ways and Means, Background Materia and D-jj on Programs within the Jurisdiction of the 
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Previous experience may tot provide much guidance for estimating child care needs and costs 
under JOBS. Under the WIN program, most states served families with school-age children and many 
programs consisted primarily of short-term, less intensive activities such as job search and workfare 
Many of these participants could attend activities while dieir children were in school, or could use 
informal child care arrangements. In fact, a 1987 GAO review of state welfare employment programs 
found that AFDC recipients who needed child care tended to be screened out of employment and 
training programs.** 

Now, however, states must serve many more families with younger children who have greater 
child cax^ needs. In addition to the increase in the numbers of families with young children, the JOBS 
program generally demands increased hours of participation by many recipients, thereby increasing the 
amount and cost of child care needed by each family. 

Several recent studies bupport the view that JOBS programs will require larger inveshnents in 
child care than miaty states l.^/e made in tite past The Minority Female Single Parent (MFSP) 
Demonstration's findings are particularly relevant to JOBS because many MFSP partidpants were women 
with young duldren (two-thinis children under six and 40 percent had dvlldren under three). A 
Mathematica evaluation of the demonstration found that paid child care was used heavily by mothe^ 
with young children and that formal child care arrangements were selected by a larger proportion of 
partidpants than the proportion that use fonnal arrangments among the general population of 
modiers.*' 

A recent MDRC study of child care usage in California's GAIN program may also be relevant in 
planning for child care needs under die Family Support Act This shidy is useful because it 
distinguidies between child care usage by GAIN mandatory partidpar.ts, who had children age six and 
over, and child care used by GAIN volunteers, who had yoimger children, MDRC found that GAIN 
registrants with preschool age children used GAIN funds for child care at a rate four times higher than 
that of the re^strants with school age chUdren.*** The study also determined that center-based care was 
the most commonly reported arrangement among families with younger children. 

Although In past years, the GAIN program has reported expenditures for child care substantially 
below projected levels, MDRC points out that this rmses a number of questions - induding whedier 
redpients fully comprehended their entitlement to child care, were permitted to exerdse choice in 
selecting providers, and were able to find care that met tiieir needs and preferences. 



^.S. General Accounting Office, Work and Wdfare: Current AFVC Work Programs -tnd ImpUcaiions for 
Federal MtCif^ 

^fiiXifx R. Gordon and John %rghardt The Short-Term Intpacts of the Minority Female Sin^e Parent 
Demonstration, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., November 1989. 

^*Wen Martinson and James Ricdo, GAIN: ChUd Ore in a Welfare Employment Initiative, Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, May 1989. 
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VI. 



PROGRAMS FOR TWO-PARENT FAMILIES 



The Family Support Act requires all states to provide AFDC benefits to two- 
parent families in which the principal wage earner ~ usually the father -- is 
unemployed." Tl\e law also requires states to establish employment programs for 
at least one of the parents in each two-parent family. 

The law sets very high participation requirements that states must meet in 
their employment programs for two-parent families, beginning at 40 percent of 
non-exempt parents in fiscal year 1994.^^ The participation requirements then 
inaease each year until in fiscal years 1997 and 1998, 75 percent of non-exempt 
parents in two-parent families must participate. These participation requirements 
expire after fiscal year 1998. 

States are given less flexibility meeting the participation requirements for 
two-parent families than in designing programs for single-parent families. To 
count toward the participation requirements, parents in two-parent AFDC families 
must take part in a work-related activity such as on-the-job training or a workfare 
program for at least 16 hours per week. Participation in education, skills training. 



'^States that did not have an unemployed parent program as of September 26, 1988, may limit the 
AFDC benefits for these families to six months in any 12-month period. However, even states limiting cash 
benefits must provide Medicaid coverage for the full 12 months as long as the family otherwise meets the 
AFDC eligibility standards. 

'^Until ..seal year 1994, the only statutory requirement specific to parents in two-parent families is that 
the state must ensure that all such parents "participate or apply for participation" in JOBS within 30 days of 
receiving AFDC benefits unless the parents are exempt from JOBS requirements. In the preamble to the 
federal regulations, this requirement is interpreted to mean that state agencies must take some demonstrable 
action, such as a brief assessment to determine the recipient's availability for JOBS, within 30 days. (54 
Federal Register, pp. 42241-42242, October 13, 1989.) 
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or job search does not count toward the participation requirements.'^ If a parent 
m a two-parent family is under 25 and has not completed high school, the state 
has the option of requiring education in lieu of the work requirement. 

The combination of the work-related activities requirement and the very 
high mandated participation rates can make these programs costly for states 
especially during periods of economic downturn when the number of two-parent 
families on AFDC tends to increase. Yet the research does not clearly show that 
either low-cost services or more intensive services have inaeased employment or 
earnings among parents (mainly fathers) in two-parent AFDC families. In states 
with resource constraints, there is a serious risk that the cost of providing services 
to fathers in two-parer.t families will reduce the funds available for services to 
single /^C mothPr., who are likely to benefit significantly more from them. 

Effects of Employment Programs for Two-Parent Families are Mixed 

Research on the effects of AFDC employment programs on adults in two- 
parent AFDC fc.miUes has produced mixed results. Recent studies have examined 
three programs providing employment-related services to primary earners in two- 
parent AFDC families. Two of the programs had no significant impact on the 
employment or earnings of two-parent recipients; a study of the other program 
showed it did have some effect. 

MDRC studied the effect on two-parent AFDC families in San Diego of a 
program that provided job search assistance and workfare.'* The evaluation found 
that the program haa no statistically significant impact on either the employment 
or the earnings of the recipients, most of whom were men. 

Similariy, MDRC conducted a study of a small sample of recipients in two 
parent families who were participating in the Options Program, the Maryland 
employment program providing more intensive services to AFDC recipients. This 
study found that the impact of the program on participants (mostly fathers) was 
either negative or non-existent.'^ The participants in the Options Program actually 



two-n.^nf £^ percentage of eligible parents who are participating in the employment program for 

^.T ^"J^""!!^",^^^^ °P"°" ^^'^•"ding fium the eligible population parents in families 

hat have been reaving AFDC benefits for two months or less, if those parents arJ engaged in a job search 
for an average of 20 hours a week or more. o o > j 

'Barbara Goldman, Daniel Friedlanda, David Long, Final Riport n the San Diego Job Search and Work 
Experience DemonstrMion, Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, February 1986. 

'"Friedlander, Hoerz, Long, and Quint, Maryland: Final Report on ike Employment Initiatives Evaluation. 
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had lower employment rates and earnings than those not in the program, although 
the differences were not statistically significant. 

In addition, a review of earlier research on employment programs for AFDC 
and food stamp recipients found that these programs consistently had little or no 
impact on the employment rates or earnings of male recipients.'* 

On the other hand, a recent analysis of a program providing job search, 
workfare, and education and training (also in San Diego) found increases in the 
employment and earnings of a small sample of parents (mostly fathers) in two- 
parent AFDC families.'' 

Given thesu mixed results, it is difficult to draw firm conclusions on the 
effectiveness of employment programs for two-parent AFDC families. In analyzing 
the more recent San Diego program, MDRC noted several differences between this 
and the earlier San Diego program and also between the evaluations of the two 
programs, but could not explain the difference in impacts on parents in two- 
parent AFDC families. 

Much of the research dted in earlier chapters lends more support to the 
findings of little or no impact on the employment and earnings of parents in two- 
parent AFDC families than to findings that do show an impact. As noted in 
Chapter IH, several evaluations of AFDC job search programs showed these 
programs had little or no impact on the most job-ready recipients. The lack of 
impact on these recipients was due to the fact that these recipients were the most 
likely to find jobs on their own even in the absence of an employment program. 

In general, fathers in two-parent AFDC families are among the most job- 
ready of all AFDC recipients. In part because the eligibility aiteria for the two- 
parent AFDC program differ from the eligibility criteria for the single-parent 
AFDC program, fathers in two-parent families are xar more likely than single 
parents to have recent work experience. For a two-parent family to be eligible for 
AFDC, the principal wage earner must have worked in at least six of the 13 
previous calendar quarters or have been eligible to receive unemployment 



'Patricia Auspos, "Bibliography and Review of Research Findings Relevant to Employi..ent and Training 
Programs for Food Stamp Recipients," in Food Stamp Employment and Training Resource Guide, Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities, September 1986. 

'^Hamilton and Friedlander, final Report on the Saturation Work Initiative Model in Sun Diego. 
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insurance within a year before applying for AFDC.'« Thus, there are no families 
in the two-parent AFDC program in which neither parent has much prior work 
experience. Such families are ineligible.** 

By contrast, a single parent need not have any work experience to qualify 
for AFDC benefits. And, in fact, many single-parent recipients have little or no 
work history. 

In addition, fathers in two-parent families receiving AFDC usually have a 
spouse to assist with child care. This makes it much easier for them to look for 
work and to find and accept full-time employment. 

For these reasons, two-parent families are likely to receive AFDC for shorter 
periods than single-parent families. Fathers in two-parent families are also more 
hkely to find jobs on their own than mothers in single-parent families. Largely 
because the fathers are more likely to do better than other AFDC recipients in 
fmding jobs on their own, employment programs should be less likely to have an 
impact on their employment rates or earnings. 



Conclusions 



The research suggests that providing employment services for parents in 
two-parent families may not be an efficient use of limited state JOBS program 
resources. Meeting the participation requirements set by the Family Support Act 
for parents in two-parent families could consume a significant amount of state 
resources, especially during periods of high unemployment when the number of 
unemployed fathers receiving AFDC benefits tends to increase. 

It is important to note that the participation standards for twc -parent 
families do not take effect until fiscal year 1994, and there is a possibility that the 
standards could be modified before then. 

When the Family Support Act was debated in Congress in 1988, the 
participation standards for two-parent families were opposed by a number of 



Si-ecifically, the principal wage earner must have worked in at least six quarters in any 13-quarter 
penod ending within one year of the date the family applies for AFDC or Unemployment Insurance The 
Family Support Act provides states with a new option that makes this eligibility criterion somewhat less rigid, 
however States may now count up to four quarters of attendance in elementary or secondary school 
vocational training, or participation in JTPA toward meeting the six-quarter requirement. 

99 

A two-parent femily in which one parent is disabled and unable to wo»k may be eligible for benefits 
under the single-parent AFDC program. ° 
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groups, including the National Governors' Association. Several governors wrote 
strong let 3rs protesting these standards as misguided, an undue interference with 
state flexibility, and likely to result in an inefficient allocation of r.?sources. 

These provisions were also resisted by many memb2rs of Congre:^s, and 
neither of the committees with jurisdiction over the JOBS legislation included them 
in the bills they approved. The provisions were added to the legislation later, and 
only beca'ose the Reagan Administration, insisting that fathers in two-parent 
families be reqm^^ed to work, threatened to veto the legislation without these 
participation standards Consequently, this issue might be reconsidered by fiscal 
year 1994, particularly if states continue to oppose these standards. 

The research raises serious questions about whether providing employment 
services to parents in two-parent families is a wise use of limited state resources. 
Since the participation standards could be changed by 1994, state administrators 
may want to delay development of employment programs designed to meet these 
standards until closer to the implementation date. 

Under the JOBS regulations, states that do not establish a separate 
employment program for Iwo-parent families are to include these recipients in the 
regular JOBS program. States with limited resources may already be bard-pressed 
to cover the target populations specified in the lav/ and to provide laem I'le types 
of intensive services found most effective for harder-to-employ recipients. Under 
these circumstances, providing services to two-parent fainilies likely means either 
servinf^ fewer of the less job-ready participants or providing more of the less job- 
ready participants with the type of low-cost sei^vices not found effecrve in 
increasing their earnings. This suggests that states should give very low priority 
to providing employment services to two-parent families if they wish to use their 
resources to greatest effect. 
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Vii. VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS 



Under the Family Support Act, state administrators have a number of 
choices cbout how to structure their education, employment and training programs 
for AFDC recipients. Whil-i all AHDC recipients who are not exempt because of 
age, illness, responsibility for the care of a very young child, or for other reasons 
are technically subject o the requirement that they participate in JOBS, funding 
limitations will mean that, in reality, not all these recipients will participate. 

In deciding who to serve first, state administrators are required to focus a 
certain amount of resources on specified target groups - young people who have 
not graduated from high school or who have little work experience, older 
recipients, and longer-term redpients.^"^ Within these target groups, states are 
required to give priority to those who volunteer to participate. Outside the target 
groups, states may decide whether to give priority to volunteers. 

Several states currently operate voluntary programs or have voluntary 
components within their programs.^^ Participants in many of the programs 
offering more intensive services have been volunteers. Even within mandatory 
programs there is great variation in how strictly sanctions are imposed for non- 
participation by eligible recipients. Under the JOBS program, statt administrators 
will continue to have considerable leeway in determining how much to emphasize 



^^or a list of the target groups specified in the Family Support Act, see footnote on page 23. 

^^Accordwg to a survey by the Naaonal Governors' Association, one-quarter of the states (11 of the 43 
states responding) had voluntary welfare employment programs in fiscal year 1988. Of these, t\/o had 
programs that were mar iator}- in somt counties and voluntary in others. Oose R. Figueroa and Robert A. 
Silvanik, The Provision of EduMion and Other Services in State Welfare-to-Work Programs, National Governors' 
Association, 1989.) 
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voluntary comp!!\.nce ana how strictly to enforce mandatory ^orticipation 
requirements. 

Among the AFDC e.mployment programs that have been evaluated are 
several that relied on voluntary participation. The results indicate that these 
programs were successful in attracting and increasing the earning,s of participants, 
and that those who volunteered were not necessarily those with the fewest barriers 
to employment. 



Participation Rates In Voluntary Programs 

Attracting participants to a voluntary program involves different techniques 
than ensuring that recipients comply with the requirements of a mandatory 
program. Enrolling a sufficient number of voluntary participants requires that the 
staff "sell" the progr n to potential participants. In some instances, this may 
involve more effort than ensuring that recipients comply with mandatory 
paradpation requiiements. On the other hand, the "selling" process often aeates a 
more positive attitude on the part of both the participants and program staff and 
results in less emphasis on paperwork and nominal compliance with program 
rules."*^ 

Because voluntary programs often provide more intensive education, 
employment, and training services, they are sometimes intended to cover part 
rather than all of a state's non-exempt AFDC caseload. There are states, such as 
Massachusetts, however, that operate voluntary programs for their entire AFDC 
population. Massachusetts has operated a voluntary emplo)inent program for 
AFDC recipients since late 1983. The program, known as "Employment and 
Training (ET) Choices," emphasizes education, skills training, supported work, job 
search, and career planning services. 

Data from the Massachusetts ET Choices program indicate that it has been 
as successful as mandatory programs in attracting participants. A new Urban 
Institute study indicates that between July 1, 1986, a-id June 30, 1987, about two- 
thirds of all adults on AFDC in Massachusetts completed the initial ET Choices 
assessment and orientation, and half of all adult AFDC recipients participated in 
some substantive component.'"^ 



'"Mary Jo Bane, "Welfare Reform and Mandi 'ory Versus Voluntary Work: Poliry issue or Management 
Problem?" Journal of Policy Amlysis and Management Volume 8, Numlxr 2, Spri:ig 1989, pp. 285-289. 

'"'Nightingale, et al. Experiences of Massachusetts ET Job Findefs: Preliminary Findings. 
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In addition, an analysis of participation data in several states by the Gener?;! 
Accounting Office found that in fiscal year 1986, an average of 20 percent of all 
adult AFEX: recipients in Massachusetts participated in some ET Choices activity 
each month.^^ Those who received only orientation and assessment vy^ere not 
counted as participants. In Michigan and Texas, two states vy^ith mandatory 
programs, the GAO found that the percentages of all adult AFDC recipients who 
parucipated in some activi' were similar to the percentages in Massachusetts 24 
percent in Michigan and U percent in Texas.^^ Unlike Massachusetts, both 
Michigan and Texas counted those receiving only orientation and assessment as 
parlicipants. 

The Massachusetts program differs from most other state AFDC employment 
programs becauFJ it has more resources available. In fiscal year 1986, 
Massachusetts spent an average of $747 per participant for training and other 
services, plus an average of $510 per participant for child care costs.^°^ The higher 
cost for training and other services was due to the greater emphasis in 
Massachusetts on intensive services. In fiscal year 1986, some 26 percent of 
participants in an average month were in post-secondary educational programs 
(including vocational programs), 20 percent were in skills training programs, and 
eight percent were in GED or high school completion programs. In addition, the 
ET Choices program pays for most of these services, rather than using services 
paid for by other agencies. 

Recent data from California's GAIN program indicate that volunteers are 
more likely than mandatory partidpauts to take part in GAIN activities. GAIN 
provides basic education for those without a high school diploma or basic skills, 
followed by job search and work experience or skills training. Nearly 45 percent 
of those who volunteered to participate in GAIN attended orientation and were 
active in some GAIN component, compared with 34 percent of single-parent 
mandatory registrants.^^ 



^^.S. General Accounting Office, Work and Welfare: Analysis of AFDC Employment Programs in Four 
States, January 1988. 

^^Oi^gon, which also had a mandatory program, reported that an average of 46 percent of all adult 
AFDC lecipients participated in its program each month. However, Oregon counted any recipient who was 
required to participate or who volunteered to participate as a participant. 

^\f.S. General Accounting Office, Work and Welfare: Analysis of AFDC Employment Programs in Four 

States. 

^^Jantes Riccio, Barbara Goldman, Gayle Hamilton, Karin Martinson, Alan Orenstein, GAIN: Early 
Implementation Experiences and Lessons, Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, April 1989. 
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^ Furthermore, of those GAIN participants who attended orientation and took 
part in a component, volunteers were active for more days than mandatory 
participants. Four out of 10 volunteers were active for at least 70 percent of the 
time they were registered, compared with 15 percent of mandatory registrants. 

Voluntary programs that do not provide intensive employment services have 
also been successful in attracting active participants. Two job search assistance 
programs operated in Louisville. Kentucky, in the mid-1970s - the Intensive 
Employment Service WIN Lab consisting of assisted individual job search, and the 
Group Job Search WIN Lab - were able to attract adequate numbers of 
participants to carry out job search activities. 

In the Intensive Employment Service WIN Lab program, AFDC recipients 
could volunteer for job search activities as soon as they applied for AFDC. The 
program provided incentive payments and reimbursements for lunches, 
transportation, and child care for participants. Even though no education or skill 
training services were provided, 55 percent of the AFDC recipients given the 
option of undertaking a job search sleeted to do so.'*^ 

In addition, the proportions of recipients who began a job search were 
highest among those known as "WIN volunteers." These were AFDC recipients 
not required to participate in any employment activities, usually because they were 
the mothers of very young children."* Two-thirds of these AFDC recipients, who 
were not subject to a work requirement but were given the option of participating 
in this job seerch, elected to do so. 

The other group participating in this job search program were recipients 
known as "WIN mandatories." These were AFDC recipients required to participate 
in some employment activity, but not necessarily in the immediate job search 
component. Slightly less than half of the WIN mandatories participated in the job 
search program. 



'"'Barbara S. Goldman, Impacts of the Immediate Job S: :rck Assistance Experiment: Louisville WIN Research 
laboratory Project. Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, June 1981. 

'"^The Work Incentive (WIND program required non-exempt AFDC recipients to participate in a state 
operated program that was originally intended to provide training, counseling, and job placement. Women 
with children under the age of six, full-time students, those with full-time jobs, and a few other specified 
groups were exempt from WIN participation. In practice, most of those exempted from participation were 
mothers with children under six. Because of lack of adequate federal funding, the WIN program never 
provided services to more than a fraction of those eligible. By October 1990, WIN will be replaced in all 
stu:3S by the JOBS program authorized by the Family Support Act. 
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In Louisville's other voluntary job search program - the Group Job Search 
program - even higher proportions of those eligible elected to participate. Nearly 
tv/o-thirds of all those given the option of participating in six v/eeks of group job 
search training and of making telephone contacts with employers actually took 
part in these activities "° Four out of five recipients not subject to a work 
requirentent - the WIN volunteers - agreed to participate, as did just over half of 
the WIN mandatories - those required to participate in some activity but not 
necessarily in this job search component. 



Positive impacts on Employment and Earnings 

Several of the employment and training programs found to be successful 
were voluntary programs. The Supported Work Program, the AFDC Homemaker- 
Home Health Aide Demonstrations, and Maine's Training Opportunities in the 
Private Sector (all of which are discussed in Chapter IV) were voluntary. As 
noted earlier, all three programs produced significant increases in the employment 
and earnings of participants. 

A voluntary program in New Jersey also resulted in inaeased earnings for 
participants. The New Jersey Grant Diversion Project was a small voluntary 
component within a larger mandatory employment program. The Grant Diversion 
Project provided on-the-job training subsidized by grant diversion, with the 
understanding that participants who satisfactorily completed the training period 
would be kept on as regular employees 

The Grant Diversion Project did not result in higher employment rates for 
those who participated in the program but did Iv?ad to a significant inaease in 
earnings. In the two years following enrollment in the program, participants' 
average earnings were 15 percent higher than the earnings of a comparable group 
of non-partidpants."^ This impact on earnings, but not employment rates, suggests 



^ Carl Wolfha^^en, with Barbara S. Goldman, Job Search Strategies: Lessons from the Louisville WIN 
Laboratory, Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, November 1983. 

"^Grant diversion is a mechanism for providing wage subsidies to AFDC recipients placed with public 
or private employers. Under this program, participants are placed in paid emplo)anent. Their earnings from 
these jobs cause their AFDC benefits to be reduced, and the amount by which the benefits are reduced is 
diverted to partially compensate ;he employerc for the wages paid to the participants. The purpose of jrant 
diversion programs is to provide ;vork experience or on-the-job training to participants and to encourage 
employers to hire AFDC recipients as regular employees after the wage subsidies end. 

^*^tephen Freedman, Jan Bryant, George Cave, with Michael Bangser, Daniel Friedlander, Barbara 
Goldman, and David Long, New Jersey: Final Report on the Grant Diversion Pwject, Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, November 1988. 
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that while participants were not more likely than non-participants to find jobs, 
those who found work secured better jobs with higher wages or more hours. 

Participants in the New Jersey Grant Diversion Project also received smaller 
AFDC payments, on average, than non-partidpants, due to the increase in their 
earnings. 

The Grant Diversion Project and other voluntary programs discussed in 
Chapter IV were evaluated by comparing the employnent and earnings of 
participants with those of a comparable control group of AFDC recipients who 
volunteered but were not chosen to participate in the programs. In other words, 
the impact of the programs was measured by comparing participants with a group 
of equally qualified and motivated would-be volunteers, not by comparing them 
with a group of mandatory participants. The evaluations thus demonstrate that 
these voluntary programs were effective, but do not indicate whether the programs 
were more effective than a mandatory program would be. 

Another study, however, did compare the impacts of a program on 
volunteers and mandatory participants. Evaluations of the two Louisville 
programs ~ the Intensive Employment Service WIN Lab and the Group Job Search 
WIN Lab - found that even a less intensive activity such as job search could have 
significant impacts on volunteers.'" On average, the employment rates and 
earnings of those who participated in individual and group job search were 
significantly higher than for those who did not participate. Moreover, in both of 
these evaluations, the estimated impacts of the job search assistance programs on 
the annual earnings of WIN volunteers were several times greater than the impacts 
on WIN mandatories."* 



Goldman, Impccts of the Immediate ]ob Search Assistance Experiment: Louisville WIN Research Uboratory 
Project, nd Wolfhagen, Job Search Strategies: Lessons from the Louisville WIN Labora.ory. 

"*In the individual job search program, only the WIN volunteers had statistically significant increases in 
earnmgs. In the group job search program, impacts were significant for both groups, but were two and one 
half times as large for the WIN vcljnteere as for the WIN mandatories. 

Due to the increases in earnings, AFDC payments were lower for participants than for non- 
participants in the individual job search program. Only the decreases for the WIN volunteers v/ere significant, 
however. In the group job search program, small but significant decreases in AFDC payments were found for 
WIN mandatories, but no significant decreases were found for WIN volunteers. The researchers suggested 
that the lack of an impact on the AFDC payments for WIN volunteers, most of whom had young children, 
may have been due to the deductions allowed for child care costs. 
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Volunteers Not Necessarily the Most Job-Reao) 

Some administrators may be concerned that voluntary employment programs 
would attract primarily the most employable AFDC recipients. Although the 
research does not directly address this issue, the studies of volunta y employment 
programs do not support this concern. 

The Urban Institute study of the voluntary Massachusetts ET Choices 
program found very fev^ differences between the AFDC recipients who chose to 
participate and the overall AFDC population. The only way in which ET Choices 
participants differed from the general population on AFDC is that they were more 
likely to be long-term recipients, one of the target groups under the Family 
Support Act."' According to the study, the ET Choices program was more 
successful in attracting those who had been receiving A?DC benefits for 12 to 36 
months and less likely to attract those who were new applicants to the program. 

In addition, two of the three volvmtary progranis discussed in Chapter IV - 
Supported V/ork and Maine's TOPS program, - were intended to reach recipients 
who had substantial barriers to employment, as indicated by their lack of prior 
work experience and length of time receiving AFDC benefits. The characteristics 
of "iiose who actually participated indicate that the programs were successful in 
reaching this group. 

To be eligible for the Supported Work program, recipients had to have 
received AFDC benefits for at least three years and have little recent employment 
experience. Most of the recipients who actually enrolled in the program were 
even more disadvantaged than the program entry standards required. More than 
half had received AFDC benefits for eight or more years, nearly half had not 
worked for four years or longer, and over two-thirds had less than a high school 
education."* 

Volimteers for TOPS were saeened by program staff, and those with certain 
barriers to participation, such as child care needs or basic skills defidendes, were 
screened out. Despite the screening, most of those who enrolled W',re quite 
disadvantaged. The screening aiteria eliminated those with little education ~ 
three-quarters of | artidpants had a high school diploma or equivalent ~ but 



"Nightingale, et al. Experiences of Massachusetts ET Job Finders: Prdimimry Findings. 

"^Stanley Masters and Rebecca Maynard, The Impact of Supported VIork on Long-Term Recipients of AFDC 
Benefits. 
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nearly two-thirds had been receiving AFDC benefits for more than two years, and 
only one- third had any recent employment experience."' 

Participants in the New Jersey Grant Diversion Project were also saeened, 
and only those considered employable were selected for the program. However, 
the selections were made from a group of not very job-ready volunteers. 
Although three-fifths had a high school diploma and four-fifths had some work 
experience, three-quarters of the participants had received AFDC payments for at 
least two years, and more tl.un half had not worked in the prior two years."* 

In the Louisville WIN Laboratory group job search program, all participants 
were encouraged to take part in the job search activities, regardless of how job- 
ready they were considered to be by program staff. About half of those classified 
as "non job-ready" by program staff voluntarily took part in the job search 
program."' 

The evaluation also found that personal problems ~ health proHems, child 
care difficulties, or transportation problems ~ were at least as important as the 
AFDC recipient's characteristics in determining whether she actually took part in 
job search activities. 



Advantages for Program Management 

The research on program impacts shows that voluntary programs can be 
effective m raising earnings. Some researchers also feel that voluntary programs 
may be more effective than mandatory programs in creating a positive atmosphere 
for both participants and workers. 

An analysis by Mary Jo Bane, a noted analyst of welfare issues and a 
former state welfare administrator, points out the pitfalls of both mandatory and 
voluntary approaches."" Although a mandatory requirement establishes the 
seriousness of the effort to find a job, "the dangers of mandatory programs...come 
'.rom their possible tendencies toward nominal compliance, toward adversary 
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relationships between workers and clients in which each blames the other, and 
toward worker laziness in the form of either blaming or excusing clients.""' 

Voluntary programs can be perceived as less serious but "under good 
management,... a voluntary program can engender even more enthusias-n and zeal 
on the part of both workers and clients tha^n a mandatory program. In a 
voluntary program, more of the burden for success falls on the workers: they must 
sell and motivate the clients. In doing so, however, they are likely to convey a 
strong impression that success is possible, that jobs can be found and that clients 
can capably fill them."'^ 

Based on her analysis, the author concluded that "good programs can be 
run under either rubric, and that bad management can subvert either. Given the 
current structure and culture of welfare offices, however, the dangers of slipping 
into those bad management practices characteristic of mandatory programs are 
probably greater than of falling into the pitfalls of voluntary programs."'" 



Conclusions 

The Family Support Act requires states to give first consideration to 
volunteers within the target groups specified in the law. State administrators may 
also wish to emphasize vob'ntary participation for those recipients not in the 
target groups. Several stales have also offered voluntary intensive education and 
training components within a larger mandatory program. 

The research provides several examples of successful voluntary programs. 
The Massachusetts ET Choices program demonstrates that a statewide voluntary 
program is feasible and that it can attract sufficient numbers of participants. Daca 
from the GAIN Program in California indicates that volunteers are more likely 
than mandatory participants to take part in program activities. Even less intensive 
job search programs in Louisville were able to attract substantial numbers of 
participants on a voluntary basis. 

Voluntary programs have also been found to lead to inaeases in the 
employment and earnings of participants. Supported Work, the AFDC 
Homemaker-Home Health Aide Demonstrations, and the TOPS prograrA in Maine 



"'Bane, "Welfare Reform and Mandatory versus Voluntary Work," p. 287. 
'^Bane, "Welfare Reform and Mandatory versus Voluntary Work," pp. 287-288. 
'^aiie, "Welfare Reform and Mandatory versus Voluntary Wor^," p. 288. 
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all improved the employment and earnings of participants. In New Jersey, a small 
voluntary program funded by grant diversion increased the total ea.-nings of 
partiapants compared with a control group. 

There is little research on the impacts of voluntary compared with 
mandatory employment activities. However, in the two programs in which the 
wSf'fu" voluntary and mandatory participants were compared ~ the Louisville 
WIN Labs ~ improvements in earnings were greater for volunteers than for 
mandatory participants. 

The research does not support the idea that only the most job-ready 
reapients will volunteer for these programs. Although staff in Maine and New 
Jersey saeened potential participants for some employment-related characteristics, 
the programs did reach recipients with substantial employment barriers 
Moreover, m one program for which recipients were not screened - the Louisville 
Group Job Search WIN Lab - about half of those considered "non iob-readv" 
volunteered for the program. 

Given these findings, state administrators should not be deterred from 
encouraging volunteers by the ear that these programs will be less successful than 
programs m which AFDC recipients are required to enroll. In addition, as Mary 
Jo Bane has pointed out, voluntary programs can create a more positive 
atmacphere with less push toward nominal compliance and more enthusiasm for 
fmdmg employment for recipients. 

The GAIN data suggest another advantage for voluntary programs. The 
GAIN volunteers participated for more hours than mandatory participants. This 
mdicates that program administrators who want to ensure that participants put in 
enough hours to enable the state to meet the 20-hour average participation 
requirement may find it easier to meet this standard with voluntary than with 
mandatory participants. 

There may be further advantages to voluntary programs. Participants in 
voluntary programs may be more enthusiastic and committed to completing the 
program, since they have chosen this activity. Some voluntary programs, such as 
the one m Massachusetts, place great emphasis on the voluntary nature of the 
program to enforce the message that the irdividual recipient is responsible for her 
own life choices, to reinforce her dedsion-making skills, and to increase her self- 
esteem. 
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VIII. CONCLUSIONS FROM THE RESEARCH 



The Family Support Act sets new directions in federal policy toward 
employment prograrr^ for AFDC recipients. The Act recognizes the. importance of 
employment services for those with greater barriers to employment and requires 
states to spend a majority of their JOBS funds on several groups of mpre 
disadvantaged recipients. It also emphasizes the importance of e lucation by 
requiring states to provide educational services to young parents and other 
recipients with less education. 

Much of the Acf s emphasis on education and on employment services for 
less job-ready recipients stems from research conducted in the past five to 10 
years. This research has shown a strong association between earnings and levels 
of education and basic skills. These findings suggest that educational services, 
both basic education and post-secondary programs, are likely to be good 
investments for state JOBS programs. 

The research has also expanded our knowledge of who benefits from certain 
kinds of employment services and which tj'pes of services are most effective for 
different groups. Contrary to what was believed a few years ago, AFDC 
recipients who are most job-.eady do not benefit tlie most from the types of 
employment services that have been provided in the past, since many of them are 
able to find jobs on their own. It is those who are less likely to find employment 
wh-'^ de,.ive the greatest benefits. 

For the least job-ready recipients, more intensive education and trairung 
services appear to be needed. The advantage of investing in more intensive 
services for these clients is that these services can inaease the likelihood that 
recipients will find jobs providing an income sufficient to Uft them out of -poverty 
and to enable them to remain off AFDC over the long term. 
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States designing JOBS programs will find they generally get what they pay 
for. Programs providing more education and other intensive services are likelV to 
be more expensive per participant than programs providing only minimal 
education services and concentrating instead on job search or nilar less intensive 
services. The benefits of providing more intensive services, however, may well 
outweigh the costs, both in improvements in the lives of some of the poorest 
mothers and children and in the gains states may realize even if only a small 
portion of their longer-term AFDC recipients are able to achieve self-sufficiency. 
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